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THe AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL MEETING 


The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the American Philological 
Association was held at Yale University on December 27, 28, and 
29 in conjunction with the meeting of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America. Other learned societies, notably the American 
Historical Association, the Society of Biblical Research and Ex- 
egesis, and the Association of University Professors, were meet- 
ing in New Haven during the same days. The occasion was 
marked, not only by opportunities for personal contact with 
scholars in classical studies and in allied subjects, but by several 
joint sessions in which two or more of the societies met to hear 
a program appealing to the various interests represented. 

The President of the Archaeological Institute, Professor Mago- 
ffin of Johns Hopkins, presided at the meeting of the Philological 
Association and the Institute on Wednesday evening, December 
27, and introduced President Angell of Yale, whose cordial wel- 
come of the societies was accompanied by a hint of the need of 
adapting the methods of classical teaching to modern conditions. 
Professor Capps of Princeton responded in behalf of the societies. 
The Annual address of the Philological Association was then 
given by its President, Professor Francis G. Allinson of Brown 
University. His subject was “The Colonization of Greek 
Poetry.”” He showed how the commercial and political expan- 
sion of Hellas was accompanied by a corresponding dissemina- 
tion of poetry, and how almost all Greek poetry, from Homer to 
Pindar, is interpenetrated by the atmosphere and the imagery 
of the sea. It is impossible to record the humor, the nice phras- 
ing, the imaginative touch, and the wealth of allusion and apt 
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translation which made Professor Allinson’s address memorable 
to his audience. 

On Thursday morning, December 28, the Archaeological 
Institute and the American Historical Association joined in a 
meeting at which the Hon. Robert Lansing, former Secretary 
of State, presided. Mr. Sylvanus Morley of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion gave an illustrated account of the evidence of the chronology 
of the Maya civilization of Central America. Professor Magoffin 
read a paper on the three Flavian emperors. Professor Buckler 
of Baltimore outlined a plan for a comprehensive archeological 
survey of Asia Minor. 

On the evening of the same day the Philological Association, 
the Archaeological Institute, and the Society of Biblical Re- 
search met to hear a series of illustrated papers. Professor W. 
B. Dinsmoor of Columbia reviewed some old and modern theories 
of the proportions of the Parthenon, and outlined his own theory 
of the procedure of the architect. Professor W. J. Hinke of the 
Auburn Theological Seminary reported on recent excavations 
in Palestine, especially the British discoveries at Ascalon and the 
American excavations at Tell el-Ful (ancient Gibeah) and at 
Beisan. Professor E. K. Rand of Harvard showed the unique 
value of an evangelary of Tours now in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library. A report by Dr. T. L. Shear on the resumption of 
excavations at Sardis recalled the great loss sustained by 
archaeological studies in the Near East through the death of 
Professor Howard Crosby Butler of Princeton, the initiator and 
director of the American expedition at Sardis. Mr. Shear’s 
slides illustrated the interesting results of the comparatively 
slight excavations made this year, including the already celebrated 
gold staters of Croesus. 

A special feature of the New Haven meeting was a session 
devoted exclusively to papyrology, in which the Philological 
Association, the Archaeological Institute, and the Historical As- 
sociation shared. The results of several special studies in this 
branch of the science of antiquity were presented by their authors 
and a general estimate of the value of papyrological discoveries 
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for archaeology and history was given by Professor W. L. 
Westermann of Cornell. Papyrology has a special interest be- 
cause it not only modifies and corrects views already held, but 
actually enlarges the field of classical research. 

Both the Philological Association and the Archaeological In- 
stitute held their usual separate meetings for the reading of 
papers. It would be useless as well as invidious to attempt to 
discriminate in the interest and value of these; for the programs 
of such meetings are in this respect like the contents of a popular 
magazine or review, that they satisfy various tastes, providing 
something for the attention of every kind of specialist in ancient 
literature and archaeology. It may be remarked that the attend- 
ance at these special sessions of the two societies seemed greater 
than at any of the annual meetings of the last few years. 

In the intervals between the meetings there were opportunities 
to visit the special exhibitions which had been arranged for the 
occasion. The Yale University Library showed an interesting 
series of editions of classical authors, representing the presses 
of Aldus, Stephanus, Plantin, the Elzevirs, and other printers. 
A special section was devoted to editions of Tacitus, ranging 
from the early editions to that of the Doves Press. After the 
Thursday evening meeting of the societies Professor Baur of 
Yale guided a party in a visit to the Stoddard Collection of Greek 
Vases, which is probably the most important university collection 
of Greek pottery in this country. In one room of Osborn Hall 
was a temporary exhibition of photographs recently made by Pro- 
fessor Kennedy of Smith College from Greek and Renaissance 
sculptures in Munich and Florence, prints which may be fairly 
said to show new possibilities in the photographic reproduction 
of the quality of works of art. Professor Clay exhibited on 
Thursday afternoon the Babylonian collection of the University. 

The hospitality of the University was offered in various ways 
to the visiting scholars. On the first evening of the meeting a 
smoker was given for the men at the Graduates’ Club, and there 
was a reception for the women at the Faculty Club. On Thurs- 
day afternoon the Elizabethan Club entertained the societies at 
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tea. Mr. Keogh, the Librarian of the University, was present 
to show the unusual treasures in the library of the Club. For 
their thoughtful provision for the comfort and pleasure of the 
guests of the University special thanks are due to Professors 
Mendell, Baur and Harwood. A number of philologists were 
present at a smoker given by Professor Harmon for the Asso- 
ciation of University Professors in the Yale Classical Library. 
Professor Mendell entertained at luncheon the Advisory Council 
to the Committee on the School of Classical Studies in Rome. 

On Friday evening the Philological Association and the 
Archaeological Institute joined the Historical Association in a 
meeting at Woolsey Hall, where the Secretary of State made a 
significant address, reviewing the achievements of the Washington 
conference of 1921, and discussing the present economic situation 
of Europe. A reception was given by President and Mrs. Angell 
in honor of Mr. Hughes and of another distinguished guest, Sir 
Robert Borden, former Premier of the Dominion of Canada. 

The next meeting of the Philological Association will be held 
at Princeton University. The officers elected fer the ensuing 
year are as follows: 


Presiden . ne ; 
ceame Prof. E. K. Rand, Harvard University 


Vice Presidents, 7 
Prof. Samuel E. Bassett, University of Ver- 


mont 
Prof. G. J. Laing, McGill University 


Secretary and Treasurer, Prof. Clarence P. Bill, Western Reserve 
University 


Executive Committee (in addition to the above), 
Prof. F. C. Babbitt, Trinity College 
, Dean R. C. Flickinger, Northwestern Uni- 


versity 
Prof. Tenney Frank, Johns Hopkins University 
Prof. Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton Univer- ‘ 
sity 
Prof. B. L. Ullman, State University of Iowa 











TRANSLATIONS IN RELATION TO THE ORIGINALS 





By Hiram Roy WILSON 
Professor of English 
Ohio University 





The question of translating the classics is of tremendous sig- 
nificance to every student of English. At once it raises another 
question perhaps much more specific in import, namely, Can any 
work of art as literature, music, painting, statuary, be adequately 
known in any other form than that in which it is originally 
expressed? The answer leads one to ask whether any poem may 
be even adequately read or any other work of art apprehended 
with a complete response. 

In one sense nothing can be read with the full connotation 
hoped for by the author. As long as one deals with the litera- 
ture of the pure intellect, one is in position to seize upon the 
meaning of the writer with a much greater degree of accuracy 
than if concerned with the language of the emotions. The Litera- 
ture of Knowledge can be read with a reasonable correctness that 
should not be classed as mere approximation. But the Literature 
of Power will never be read with the last measure of fulness 
unless read by one whose susceptibility and depth of emotional 
response are commensurate with the powers of the writer himself. 

Who, then, can be said to have read Shakespeare? Could Mid- 
dleton, Rowley, Jonson, Massinger, or Fletcher have done it? 
Even should any one of these playwrights be said to have equaled 
the master in stage-craft or dramaturgy, it is not to be presumed 
that their artistic vision could have penetrated the secret of 
things apparently clear to Shakespeare or that their spiritual 
nature was of such balance and extent as to grasp the values 
readily recognized and realized by him. In later days there have 
been English and Continental writers who possessed dramatic 
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gifts that characterize genius of the first magnitude. But no one 
would care to contend that Shelley, Browning, or Tennyson felt 
what Shakespeare felt. Nor could Victor Hugo or Goethe, ma- 
jestic as were their respective endowments, have done so. The 
traditions of their race and language were so different that while 
the greater content of Hamlet, for instance, would be revealed to 
these two writers, yet the attachment of Shakespeare to the Eliza- 
bethan age, despite his universality, would result in a difference 
in word connotation and in the association of ideas and emotions. 
True, all these men might strike out on ways unfamiliar to 
Shakespeare and return with much that he may not have dreamed 
of, but in comparative powers of literary creation, they would 
perhaps admit their limitation. 

It is in this sense that one cannot read a book, to say nothing 
of reading it in a translation. We shall agree that when one 
says that he has read Dante, he has merely read the externalities, 
the intellectualities, and has more or less been moved by its 
beauty and sublimity, its pathos and loveliness, its tragedies and 
horrors. He has accomplished the story outline and has grown 
familiar, possibly intimate, with certain aspects of Italian history 
and medieval philosophy, astrology, politics, and theology. But 
to read Dante: this may be a lost art. By making the process 
a matter of the progressive tense instead of the past, that is, by the 
continuous reading of Dante or any other world poet, one may 
eventually grow toward an approximation of him. If the reader 
hopes to accomplish most in his love of literature, he will recog- 
nize that when reading Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, or Goethe, 
he must become in spirit a miniature Homer, a Dante, or any 
other poet he might affect. By first learning to read poets set- 
ting forth smaller spiritual values, a reader may so enlarge him- 
self that he will be drawn to those dealing with the highest values. 
He will find within himself a flexibility and quickness of response 
that will more nearly measure up to Thoreau’s idea of reading, 
namely, “to read true books in a true spirit.” 

Such a relationship, then, between poet and reader prompts the 
repetition of the question, Can any poem be actually read? It 
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inay have been the recognition of this difficulty that occasioned 
Emerson to say that next in accomplishment to writing a great 
book is reading one. At any rate, the English reader of English 
poetry is to some degree, perhaps a large one, in a position anal- 
egous to that of the translator. Although the former is trans- 
lating, he is, of course, doing much more. Yet the closer he is 
in time, traditions, form, and language, to the author, the more 
intimate and gratifying will his response become. 

The original form of a work of statuary or music cannot be 
modified so that the resultant will produce the same reaction in 
him who sees or hears. In his lecture on “Literature” Cardinal 
Newman has insisted that the effects of Fra Angelico or Francia 
or Raphael could not be achieved in wood even though done by 
an angel. With reference to music, he likewise contended that 
the beauty of Beethoven’s piano music could in no sense be re- 
produced on the hurdygurdy. The argument may be extended. 
An English poem written in pentameter, tetrameter, or in the 
varied metrical effects of the free ode, cannot be re-formed in a 
different meter with anything like the same felicitous results. 

Convincing are the remarks of George Henry Lewes on this 
ebservation. In discussing the subject of translation, he cites the 
familiar introduction of Wordsworth’s Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality : 


“There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore ;— 
Turn whereso’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more.” 


Then he appends a metrical version of the same lines as fol- 


lows: 
“A time there was when wood, and stream, and field, 


The earth, and every common sight, did yield 
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To me a pure and heavenly delight, 

Such as is seen in dream and vision bright. 
That time is past: no longer can I see 

The things which charmed my youthful reverie.” 


For a second example, he selects a stanza from a ballad by 
Mickle, a stanza that Scott described as having “haunted” his 
boyhood. It runs thus: 


“The dews of summer night did fall; 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby.” 


Lewes asks the reader to compare this with the two following 
versions : 


Version 1 “The nightly dews commenced to fall: 
The moon, whose empire is the sky, 
Shone on the sides of Cumnor Hall, 
And all the oaks that stood thereby” ; 


Version 2 “Sweetly did fall the dews of night: 
The moon, of heaven the lovely queen, 
On Cumnor Hall shone silver bright, 
And glanced the oaks’ broad boughs between.” 


Although the paraphrases are not without some merit, yet the 
experiment seems to establish the contention that a translation 
of a poem in a different poetic form in the same language is in- 
capable of achieving the same poetical results. It might be urged 
that the reader has formed associations with the adapted metrical 
varities in the Wordsworthian ode, yet the objection fails to con- 
vince. For instance, could Hiawatha or Kalevala really be Hia- 
watha or Kalevala if done in a Horation sapphic or in the heroic 
couplet? I once heard a highly-gifted musician say that he could 
not think of Grieg’s “Morning,” Peer Gynt Suite, in any other 
setting than in E major. Would any one, for a minute, have 
Haydn’s “The Heavens Are Telling” in any other voicing than 
in C major? Not that a tone in the musical scale or a key as a 
setting is imitative, far from it. Imitative effects in music are 
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generally regarded as the vaudeville tricks of musical legerdemain. 
But in E, major of the Grieg there is a subtle flush, a mystic vista, 
a vague awakening, of “the light that never was on land or sea.” 
And in the C major of Haydn there is a poise, a dignity, sug- 
gestive of the majesty of stately kings in “sceptered pall.” In 
each key there is a basic tonal life, an aureole of tone colors, that 
give to the specific setting a musical personality all its own. So 
it is with metrical effects. The adjustment between the poetical 
conception and the medium of expression is so delicately balanced 
that the slightest interference will work violence. 

If such a condition prevails in metrical paraphrases of poetry, 
how much more complex becomes the final problem of trans- 
lating from one language to another. This is particularly so 
when the original is removed from the time of the translation by 
the lapse of centuries. There is a vast divergence not only in 
geographic conditions, but also in the full train of historic and 
psychologic associations attached to both the original and the 
translation. In reality such a thing as an adequate translation is 
impossible. In his Life of Goethe Lewes writes: “Several times 
in these pages I have felt called upon to protest against the ade- 
quacy of all translation of poetry. In its happiest efforts, trans- 
lation is but approximation; and its efforts are not often happy. 
A translation may be good as translation, but it cannot be an ade- 
quate reproduction of the original. It may be a good poem; it 
may be a good imitation of another poem, it may be better than 
the original ; but it cannot be an adequate reproduction ; it cannot 
be the same thing in another language, producing the same effect 
on the mind. And the cause lies deep in the nature of poetry.” 

The melodic nature of poetry, as Beethoven pointed out to 
Bettina, together with its never-ending train of associations, as 
an expression of the special temperament and personality behind 
all, constitutes the difficulty. The temperament of Whitman 
would perhaps never properly translate that of Poe; nor should 
we expect even the universal interests of Anatole France to ren- 
der with full import a poem by Paul Verlaine. We therefore rec- 
ognize the difficulty, in the first place, of adequately reading a 
great work of literature, a process analogous to that of making a 
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translation; secondly, the greater difficulty in approaching the 
substance and spirit of the original by a paraphrase in the same 
language given in different verse forms; thirdly, the greatest 
difficulty — that of translating from one language to another. 
The first and second of these perplexing problems have been 
illustrated. It remains to compare briefly the originals with the 
translations. 

The first instance we may cite is the well-known opening of 
Chaucer’s Prologue : 


“Whan that Aprille with hise shoures soote 
The droghte of March hath perced to the roote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour 

Of which vertu engendered is the flour ; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 

Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-ronne, 

And smale fowles maken melodye 

That slepen al the nyght with open eye,— 

So priketh hem Nature in hir corages,— 
Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages, 
And palmeres for to seken straunge strondes, 
To ferne halwes, kowthe in sondry londes; 
And specially, from every shires ende 

Of Engelond, to Caunturbury they wende, 
The hooly blisful martir for to seke, 

That hem hath holpen whan that they were seeke.” 


The music and picturesqueness of these lines will never desert 
the reader’s memory and leave it empty. Even though his pro- 
nunciation may be only an approach to that in vogue in Chaucer’s 
time, the Canterbury Tales will carry a uniqueness of interest and 
association that no free or modernized version will produce. 

Here is the same excerpt as given in The Modern Reader's 
Chaucer, by Tatlock and Mackay: 


“When the sweet showers of April have pierced to the root the 
dryness of March, and bathed every vine in moisture whose quicken- 
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ing brings forth the flowers; when Zephyr also with his sweet breath 
has quickened the tender new shoots in holt and moor, and the young 
sun has run his half-course in the Ram, and little birds make melody 
and sleep all night with eyes open, so nature pricks them in their 
hearts: then folk long to go on pilgrimage to renowned shrines in 
sundry distant lands, and palmers to seek strange shores. And 
especially from every shire’s end in England they go their way to 
Canterbury, to seek the holy blessed martyr who helped them when 
they were sick.” 


Let us find a second illustration in the opening lines of Dante’s 


Inferno: 
“Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 


mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 
che la diritta via era smarrita. 


“Ahi quanto a dir qual era é cosa dura 
questa selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte, 
che nel pensier rinnova la paura! 


“Tanto é amara, che poco é pit morte: 
ma per trattar del ben ch’ i’ vi trovai, 
dird dell’ altre cose, ch’ io v’ ho scorte.” 


The reader is at once impressed with the beauty of the almost 
metronomic rhythm, which will readily break into a form of ex- 
pression akin to the chant. The striking effect of the terza rima, 
with its regularity, yet with such a latitude as to preclude monot- 
ony, is a medium worthy to incarnate the glory of the poem. No 
argument will annul the certainty that an amateurish acquaintance 
with the Divina Commedia in the original will color the reader’s 
knowledge of the poem and intensify his love for it through an 
association with the cathedral melodies of the verse in Dante’s 
own tongue. How feeble and utterly prosaic a somewhat literal 
rendering of these tercets sounds. Note the rhythmic inad- 
equacy of this version. 


“In the middle of the journey of our life, I came to myself in a 
dark wood where the straight way was lost. Ah! how hard a thing 
it is to tell what a wild, and rough, and stubborn wood this was 
which in my thought renews the fear! So bitter it is, that scarcely 
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more is death: but to treat of the good that I found there, I will 
relate the other things that I discerned.” 


Suppose we add Cary’s interpretation. Here are his lines in 
blank verse: 


“In the midway of this our mortal life, 

I found me in a gloomy wood, astray 

Gone from the path direct: and e’en to tell, 
It were no easy task how savage wild 

That forest, how robust and rough its growth, 
Which to remember only, my dismay 

Renews, in bitterness not far from death. 
Yet, to discourse of what there good befel, 
All else will I relate discovered there.” 


The following translation is Longfellow’s. It seeks to pre- _ 
serve in its blank verse a hint of the terza rima for the eye, but 
scarcely for the ear. And inasmuch as literature is essentially a 
thing to be heard, and not seen, the mechanical arrangement of 
the typing does not perhaps wholly secure the effect sought. 


“Midway upon the journey of our life 
I found myself within a forest dark, 
For the straightforward pathway had been lost. 
Ah me! how hard a thing it is to say 
What was this forest savage, rough, and stern, 
Which in the very thought renews the fear. 
So bitter it is, death is little more; 
But of the good to treat, which there I found, 
Speak will I of other things I saw there.” 


We may now turn for brief consideration to the all-engrossing 
question of the classic dactylic hexameter. In English the form 
sounds entirely exotic. However skilfully it may be executed, 
even the conservative metrist will admit that there is a strange- 
ness about it that brands it as alien. This may be due to the sus- 
tained musical effects that must never be sacrificed and that 
largely depend for their success upon polysyllabic words. On the 
other hand, it would be idle to contend that the hexameter may 
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not be adaptable to the needs of English poetry. Whether it is 
equally felicitous in English as in Greek, Latin, or even German, 
is an entirely different question. At any rate there have been 
some reasonably successful poems written in the meter, although 
in some instances it would appear that the writer was giving a 
poetical exhibition or self-consciously performing a feat of metri- 
cal jugglery. Coleridge’s description and exemplification of the 
Homeric hexameter, though possibly translated from Schiller,” 
bespeaks somewhat the latent possibilities of the form in English: 


“Strongly it bears us along in swelling and limitless billows, 
Nothing before and nothing behind but the sky and the ocean.” 


With what a diversity of prose and poetical forms have both 
Homer and Vergil been translated in English! Let us apply the 
ear test to a few familiar lines from Vergil and his translators. 
We shall select this passage for illustration: 


Arma virumque cano Troiae qui primus ab oris 
Italiam fato profugus Laviniaque venit 

litora, multum ille et terris iactatus et alto 

vi superum saevae memorem Iunonis ob iram; 
multa quoque et bello passus dum conderet urbem, 
inferretque deos Latio, genus unde Latinum, 
Albanique patres, atque altae moenia Romae. 


Here is a translation by T. C. Williams: 


“Arms and the man I sing, who first made way, 
Predestined exile, from the Trojan shore 

To Italy, the blest Lavinian strand. 

Smitten of storms he was on land and sea 

By violence of Heaven, to satisfy 

Stern Juno’s sleepless wrath; and much war 
He suffered, seeking at the last to found 

The city, and bring o’er his father’s gods 

To safe abode in Latium; whence arose 

The Latin race, old Alba’s reverend lords, 

And from her hills wide-walled, imperial Rome.’ 


1 “The Traditions of European Literature.” p. 17. 
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The following is the Lonsdale and Lee version: 


“Arms and the man I sing, who was the first to come from the 
Trojan shore to Italy and the Lavinian coasts, the exile of fate; 
many were his wanderings by land, much was he tossed over the 
deep by the constraint of the heavenly Powers, through the unfor- 
giving wrath of cruel Juno; many too in war were his sufferings, 
whilst he was founding the city, and bringing his gods into Latium; 
whence came the Latin race, and the Alban fathers, and the walls of 
lofty Rome.” 


The next specimen is from John Connington: 


“Arms and the man I sing, who first, 
By fate of Ilian realm amerced, 

To fair Italia onward bore, 

And landed on Lavinium’s shore :— 
Long tossing earth and ocean o’er, 
By violence of heaven, to sate 

Fell Juno’s unforgetting hate: 

Much labored too in battle-field, 
Striving his city’s walls to build, 
And give his gods a home: 

Thence come the hardy Latin brood, 
The ancient sires of Alba’s blood, 
And lofty rampired Rome.” 


Should we assume the worthiness of these versions in thought 
content and in the discriminating choice of diction with its in- 
evitable “word fringe,” yet we must ask which of these transla- 
tions in any way imparts to the reader even a remote idea of the 
Latin hexameter? How nearly would any one approach the 
Vergilian form, notwithstanding the thoroughness with which 
the translation is made? Frederic Harrison, in his stimulating 
article on “The Art of Translation,” The Forum, June, 1921, 
says: “It is then of supreme importance to maintain the true 
laws of translation. And the chief of these laws are: one, exact 
rendering of the full meaning; two, some echo of the original 
form ; three, clarity, grace, and vigor in the new version.” It is 
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evident that the foregoing versions measure up to Mr. Harrison’s 
requisites, one and three, but they fail most obviously in direct- 
ing the hearer to sense “some echo of the original form.” This 
is precisely what they do not and cannot do. And since form is 
so vitally significant in works of art, since form often constitutes 
the very essence of individuality in art, the new versions are far 
removed from what the original designed to be accepted as a 
most outstanding feature. Again we must urge that literature is 
essentially a heard thing. 

Still more convincing is the inadequacy of the translation when 
the student turns to Homer. These lines are entirely familiar to 
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It will be sufficient for our purpose to present for comparison 
two translations of the passage. The first is by Lang, Leaf, and 
Myers; the second, by Pope: 


“Sing, goddess, the wrath of Achilles, Peleus’ son, the ruinous 
wrath that brought on the Achaians woes innumerable, and hurled 
down into Hades many strong souls of heroes, and gave their bodies 
to be a prey to dogs and all winged fowls; and so the counsel of Zeus 
wrought out its accomplishment from the day when first strife parted 
Atreides king of men and noble Achilles.” 


“Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 

Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, sing! 

That wrath which hurled to Pluto’s gloomy reign 

The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain: 

Whose limbs, unburied on the naked shore, 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore. 

Since great Achilles and Atreides strove, 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove!” 
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There are many competent Greek scholars who feel that Homer 
can be more nearly translated in impassioned prose than in any 
other English medium; hence the popularity of the Lang, Leaf, 
and Myers Iliad and the Butcher and Lang Odyssey. But the 
ultra artificial translation by Pope is striking. It is not surpris- 
ing that Bentley remarked, “It is a very pretty poem, Mr. Pope, 
but you must not call it Homer.” It is rather remarkable that 
he was so considerate of Pope. Macaulay more emphatically 
indicates his opinion of the rival translations of Pope and Tickell 
in these words: “Neither of the rivals can be said to have trans- 
lated the Iliad, unless, indeed, the word translation be used in the 
sense which it bears in the Midsummer Night’s Dream. When 
Bottom makes his appearance with an ass’s head instead of his 
own, Peter Quice exclaims, ‘Bless thee! Bottom, bless thee! thou 
art translated.’ In this sense, undoubtedly, the readers of either 
Pope or Tickell may very properly exclaim, ‘Bless thee! Homer; 
thou art translated indeed.’ ”’ 

The Odyssey has likewise met with a similar round of exper- 
iences. Among the many versions, let us note one — that of 
William Morris, given in rhyming hexameters: 


“Tell me, O Muse, of the Shifty, the man who wandered afar, 
After the Holy Burg, Troy-town, he had wasted with war ; 

He saw the towns of menfolk, and the mind of men did he learn; 
As he warded his life in the world, and his fellow-farers’ return. 
Many a grief of heart on the deep-sea flood he bore, 

Nor yet might he save his fellows, for all that he longed for it sore. 
They died of their own souls’ folly, for witless as they were 
They ate up the beasts of the Sun, the Rider of the Air, 

And he took away from them all their dear returning day ; 

O Goddess, O daughter of Zeus, from whencesoever ye may, 
Gather the tale, and tell it, yea even to us at the last!” 


Most of us feel that the translation, with its couplet rhyme, 
bears little resemblance to the verse flow of the original, 

It is evident from the drift of the discussion and the foregoing 
examples that the student of letters can only know outstanding 
works of literature by a knowledge of them in their original form 
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and language. Anything else is mere approximation and unsat- 
isfying approximation at best. For the reader who has not had 
much contact with originals, Professor Wendell offers this en- 
couragement: “Fully to feel it,, you must come to know at least 
a little of them [J/iad and Odyssey] in the original Greek. To do 
something like this is not so hard as it might seem. They have 
been frequently translated; and each translation is of course a 
fresh effort to render their meaning and their spirit clearer to the 
unlearned than it was before. . . . Read any passage in all four 
versions,” remembering that different as the versions may seem 
each stands for the same great original; and the composite effect 
will begin to give you a growing sense of what that original is 
like. Then, if you know your Greek alphabet, and have even a 
slight notion of hexameter rhythm, turn to the original lines, at 
least here and there, they will suddenly flash into fulness of life 
which each separate version has attempted and variously failed to 
reproduce.” * 

If the student of English never attains to anything like expert 
knowledge of the language of the classics, his having only a 
passing acquaintance with the originals in Greek and Latin is of 
the highest importance. The value of this acquaintance cannot 
be overemphasized. We can supply no literary substitute. Such 
a contact with the originals will give him a point of attachment 
that will never lose its charm. Through this experience there will 
always remain a touch, a flavor, of the original, regardless of the 
inferiority of the translation at hand. This touch, this associa- 
tion, forever afterward will illuminate the new version and give it 
a meaning and a significance that will enrich the reader’s scholas- 
tic outlook and enhance the pleasures of his intellectual life. 

1 Homer’s spirit and power of expression. 

2 The versions of Cowper, Bryant, Lord Derby, and Lang, Leaf, and 


Myers. 
8“The Traditions of European Literature.” 














THE TRAGEDIES OF LIVIUS ANDRONICUS 
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“Bless and praise we famous men, 
Men of little showing, 

For their work continueth, 

And their work continueth, 

Broad and deep continueth, 

Great beyond their knowing.” 


An ex-slave, freed for his success as a tutor, who thereafter 
had for his profession some form of school-teaching, demon- 
strated ably that a teacher’s life need not be narrow nor his 
influence limited. One wonders if it could have been due to the 
criticism of one of the most distinguished students of Livius 
Andronicus, who two hundred years later, learned the tragedies 
under the “many rods” of Orbilius, that he ceased to be a school- 
text, and his works were therefore lost to us, or if it was 
instead, because that same pupil, nourished on such sturdy mental 
fare, outdid his far-off master and to his own disgust superseded 
Andronicus as a text-book. 

We should like to know more of Livius Andronicus, especially 
since we have learned enough about the Pre-Hellenic period of 
Roman Literature to realize that Horace’s “agresti Latio” and 
“horridus ille numerus Saturnius” cannot be taken as literally as 
they have been in the past, that he who begins a history of Roman 
literature with Andronicus and Naevius and dismisses the former 
briefly as the “first translator” is cheating himself and_ his 
readers. And the statement does not need lengthy proof, that 
every additional merit that can be attached to the Latin of Livius’ 
day or earlier, must increase his merit also, or he could not have 
been looked on as a worthy founder of an important division of 
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Roman letters. If we had his plays preserved in their entirety 
we might very likely feel with Cicero, that they are not “satis 
dignae, quae iterum legantur.” Even there, we should like the 
privilege of making up our own minds. I have met people who 
reread the “Excursion” with pleasure, and I have also been told 
that no one ever reads Lucan with any enjoyment. Opinions 
differ, even in generalizations about ancient and modern literature. 
But for us as matters stand, the loss of Livius’ plays is scarcely 
as important as the present fact of his work and influence. We 
should undoubtedly greatly prefer to read Ennius than Livius, 
had we our choice, but if Livius had not written, would Ennius 
have written as he did? It is dangerous to say what a genius 
would or would not have done under different circumstances, 
but I think it is not unsafe to say that in matters connected with 
the state religion, or sanctioned by it, conservatism is the rule, 
particularly in the case of an innovation. This is not the place 
for a history of the development of Roman drama up to Livius’ 
time, but we know from Livy that both the introduction of the 
Ludi Scaenici in 364, and the preparation by Livius Andronicus 
for the Ludi Romani in 240, of a play which had a definite plot 
added to the dance, music, and uncodrdinated dialogue which 
had developed from the earlier form, were prompted by definite 
religious motives, looking for the welfare of the state. What- 
ever Livius Andronicus had done before in making Greek drama 
known to the Roman people, he now improved his opportunity 
by making the first complete, state-sanctioned Roman tragedy 
a translation from the Greek, thereby establishing a norm from 
which the succeeding writers of Roman tragedy did not often 
depart. I do not imply that all Roman tragedies were transla- 
tions, indeed I am not inclined to think that all Livius’ were, in 
the sense that we know for the word ‘translation,’ but all except 
the comparatively few ‘praetextatae’ are based on Greek tales 
which were the subject-matter of the plays of the great ages of 
Athenian tragedy. Livius’ idea of translation, as is clear from 
even the scanty fragments that we possess, left much more 
freedom to the translator than ours, and both in his Odyssey, 
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and in such plays of his successors as can be compared with 
known and extant Greek originals, we see a decided Roman 
flavor both in the choice of words, and in the turn of thought. 
It is true that 


“Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artes 
intulit agresti Latio,” 


but she was a generous conqueror, helping the captives to develop 
their own Latin powers, and leaving them free to use their own 
“language, customs, and laws.” 

It could hardly have been expected that a Greek from Taren- 
tum would produce a thoroughly Roman species of play, and 
even if he had willed to do so, he might not have met with favor. 
Apparently he was both translating from Greek to Latin, as in 
the case of the Odyssey, and expounding his Greek treasures and 
his Latin writings to those Romans who wished to learn, so that 
it was as a Greek, and as a Greek artist, that he was called upon 
for a play. And more than once during the Punic wars a 
national crisis was met by the introduction into the national 
worship of a Greek cult, therefore the introduction in 240 of a 
Greek form of religious festival was more natural than the in- 
vention of a completely Roman parallel would have been. 

A hundred and sixty-six years elapsed between the deaths of 
Sophocles and Euripides and the production of Livius Androni- 
cus’ first play. Greek tragedy did not remain crystallized during 
that time, and it is therefore of importance to decide as far as 
possible whether he was influenced chiefly by the earlier or by 
the later tragedy, and how far he was followed in this by later 
Roman tragedians. 

His own life and other interests may indicate the probabilities, 
which seem well borne out by the surviving fragments of his 
plays. He chose for what must have been a very difficult and 
time-consuming task of translation, not any contemporary Greek 
work, nor even any work of the fifth century, but the Odyssey. 
He was, then, a true Greek, and must make Homer known first 
of all. For a Greek in Rome at that time, the Iliad would have 
been a less natural choice. He became the founder under state 
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auspices of the “collegium scribarum et histrionum’’ on the 
Aventine. He was chosen in 207 to compose a propiatory hymn 
to be sung to Juno Regina by the Roman matrons. (A pity 
that Livy found it only “forsitan laudabile rudibus ingeniis, nunc 
abhorrens et inconditum, si referatur.”’) He seems altogether 
a man who would have wished to give the Roman audience the 
best he could offer of the gifts of Greece, and a man of sufficient 
discrimination to find that best in a period of strength rather 
than in one of decadence; a period when the military victories 
of Greece made her spirit perhaps more open to Roman sympathy 
and understanding than any other. It is not infrequently claimed 
that, of the elder dramatists, Euripides had the widest influence 
on Roman tragedy, yet the one fragment of Livius which can be 
surely traced to the line from which it was translated comes 
from Sophocles’ Ajax; and Horace gives as the sources for early 
tragedy “quid Sophocles et Thespis et Aeschylus utile ferrent.” 

It is fortunate for us that Andronicus founded Roman tragedy 
at a time when the language was different in many details from 
the language of Cicero, when genders and declensions were 
variable, and words in common use which were forgotten a couple 
of hundred years later. For of the thirty-two fragments of his 
plays, twenty-five are cited by Nonius, Festus, Terentianus Mau- 
rus, Priscian, or Varro, but especially by Nonius, because of the 
presence in these lines of archaic words; two because the voice 
of a verb differs from that in later use; one for oddity of metre; 
three for points of grammar or spelling, and only one for thought. 
It is well that the study of words has always found adherents. 
Naturally fragments quoted for these reasons are short, chiefly 
one line each. 

Livius seems to have simplified for the new world some of 
the rules of Greek tragedy. For instance, he used trochaic 
tetrameter in the same way in tragedy as in comedy, and made 
no difference between the trimeter of comedy and of tragedy, or 
between the freedom of iambic trimeter and trochaic tetrameter, 
giving up also the distinction between the metra, so that we have 
in Latin properly senarii rather than trimeters. 
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We know the titles of nine of his tragedies: Achilles, Aegis- 
thus, Aiax Mastigophorus, Andromeda, Danae, Equus Troianus, 
Hermiona, Tereus, and Ino. One of these can be traced to its 
original, as has been said, — the Aiax Mastigophorus to the Aias 
of Sophocles, as both its title and the fragment (fr. II), 


“Praestatur laus virtuti, sed multo ocius 
verno gelu tabescit,” 


which is clearly a free translation of Teucer’s words in line 1266 
of Sophocles’ play, indicate. That fragment I of the same play 
is not traceable to any line of the original, is simply a reminder 
that the translation was not slavish. 

To Sophocles, Leo thinks, point the titles Tereus and Her- 
mione, — to Euripides, Andromeda, Danae, and Ino, and thus ~ 
since of the known titles two-thirds come from Sophocles and 
Euripides, one may conclude that Andronicus used the classical 
dramas, not the post-Euripidean or the ephemeral productions 
of his own time. In the latter, according to Ribbeck, the general 
structure, at least until Aristotle’s time, had not changed, and the 
old plays, with the legal authentic text, or a “soled and patched 
cothurnus,” or even in contaminated texts, were still produced. 
Yet sufficient changes had taken place so that the new dramas 
were greeted by the multitude, — now confirmed theatre-goers, 
since they no longer had great politics to absorb their enthusiasm, 
— with more applause than the old. This difference was one 
of treatment, not a change in the material used, for Aristotle says 
fewer myths were used than in the old days. They pricked the 
curiosity of the people by the constant expectation of a new 
treatment of an old theme, a new set of characters centering about 
two or three of the familiar ones, in the old situation, with 
distinctly modern conditions, and with extra episodes drawn from 
Homer and the Cyclic poets. A use of Homer, one would fancy, 
which would provoke the original to the anachronism of quoting 
Aeneas’ “Quantum mutatus ab illo’’! 

Euripides had pointed the way to multiplication of details; the 
rise of the professional actor, and the demand for stellar roles did 
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its share, and the influence of the sophists and the speakers of the 
school of Isocrates, among whom were numbered the tragic poets 
of the time, must have been great. (Cicero’s and Horace’s re- 
marks about Livius do not indicate a pronounced Asiatic influence 
in his tragedies. ) 

The Achilles and the Equus Troianus give no indication of 
their source except that they are the proper stuff of old tragedy. 
The Aegisthus suggests an Aeschylean source; the fragments 
are too short to give much idea of the handling of the material. 
They fit very well, however, into the framework of Seneca’s 
Agamemnon, — so well that it is tempting to reconstruct Livius’ 
play from Seneca’s, as Seneca’s source. ‘The comparison of the 
two leads Leo to think that Livius’ model was not Aeschylus’ 
play, from which Seneca’s differs in several important points, 
but a later piece, derived from Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, with the 
material enlarged and spread out. As it must in any case remain 
a matter of opinion, I venture to wonder if it is improbable that 
Livius did the spreading himself, at least enough to justify the 
fragments that we have, and that Seneca continued the process. 
It is surely an open question, as Leo says, just how far Livius 
used the whole tragedy from which he happened to be translating. 

Another question is the prominence given to the chorus. That 
there was at least one chorus in the Ino, we know from Teren- 
tianus’ ascription of the fragment of the Ino. Livy, (VII, 2), 
tells a story which, whatever its reliability, must be founded on 
the existence of monody in the plays. It would seem strange 
indeed if a playwright who had as much as Livius of the Greek 
spirit, had utterly dropped one of the most important and beauti- 
ful elements of the earlier Attic tragedy in adapting their form 
for Latin plays. 

I shall not attempt here to detail the possible reconstructions 
of Livius’ plays nor to discuss all the fragments, but only to 
speak of a few which give the clearest indications of his methods, 
interests, and influence. 

For the Equus Troianus, no direct tragic source can be found, 
and more than this, there is no Greek title known which is equiva- 
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lent. But Sophocles’ Sinon must have handled this material, since 
he wrote a separate tragedy dealing with the Laoco6n episode. 
In the Sinon, Cassandra would have played the part of prophetic 
warner, and this may have been the source of a scene in Livius’ 
play in which Cassandra, as in Quintus Smyrnaeus’ account, 
(XII, 568ff), tried to destroy the horse, but was prevented by the 
people. Then she could have begged Apollo for aid in the words 
we have of Livius’ play; 

“Da mihi hasce opes, 

quas peto, quas precor ; 

porrige, opitula!” 


The Tabula Iliaca gives the scene, with one figure which is 
probably Sinon. The use of cretics in this fragment is note- 
worthy; Livius’ choice of meters in the few fragments is suffi- 
ciently varied to prevent the idea that the difficulties of transla- 
tion limited the variety of his meters, or that his choice of the 
Saturnian verse for the Odyssey was at all due to inability to 
handle Greek metres in Latin. 

As we have said, the Aiax Mastigophorus seems clearly to 
have been founded on Sophocles’ Aias, its title is explained in the 
scholion on Plautus’ Captivi, (615),— “hortamenta, flagella qui- 
bus aurigae utuntur cum equos hortantur. Aiax Mastigophorus.” 
Fragment II, 

“praestatur laus virtuti, sed multo ocius 
verno gelu tabescit” 


strongly resembles the words of Teucer in the Aias, (1266-7) 


dev, Tov Javovtos ws Taxeid tis Bporois 

xdpis Siappet Kau mpodove, adicxerat. 
If we may assume that it occurs in the same scene, the argument 
between Agamemnon and Teucer over the burial of Ajax, the 
brief handling in Latin of the theme of short-lived gratitude is 


very forceful. 
In the same tenor, with an ironical tone added, is fragment I, 
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which Ribbeck suggests might be spoken by Ajax himself, when 
he becomes ostensibly reconciled with his enemies, earlier in the 


lay , : : x 
play, “mirum videtur, quod est factum iam diu,” 


which Ribbeck completes by adding “‘oblitos esse,” 

The Aegisthus fragments have an immediate interest in the 
seeming-strangeness of the title. One does not expect the vil- 
lain of the piece to figure in the title-role of a Greek tragedy. 
There is, in fact, no extant Greek tragedy, with such a name, nor 
so far as I can discover, any known title of just this sort, but 
the case is not isolated in the early Roman tragedies. Accius 
also wrote an Aegisthus, and Ennius a Thyestes. If we may 
judge at all from Seneca’s Thyestes about Ennius’ treatment of 
the plot, surely Thyestes figured in it decidedly as villain. And 
it is difficult to see how he could do otherwise. 

The chief points in which Livius’ play seems to differ, as far 
as the extant fragments show, from Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, 
are: the heavy part of Aegisthus; the description of the storm- 
ing of Troy; the account of the murder; and the part of Electra 
at the end. Perhaps here, as Ribbeck shows in the case of Accius’ 
Aegisthus, the part of Aegisthus as a leading character goes back 
to Homer’s version.* (Cf. especially, Od. y 263ff, 8 256ff, A 
405ff). There are some indications that Sophocles wrote an Ae- 
gisthus, but both Ribbeck and A. C. Pearson consider it doubtful. 

At or near the beginning of the play must have been either as 
Merry thinks, the preparation of the Greek host for their return 
from Troy, or as Ribbeck states more definitely, and perhaps this 
is what Merry means also, an account of that departure as given 
by a hearld at Agamemnon’s palace just before his arrival. Fr. L., 


“nam ut Pergama 
accensa et praeda per participes aequiter 
partita est,” 

1 Even though he were in the main following Aeschylus’ version, nothing 
could have been more natural than that the translator of the Odyssey should 
have seen the dramatic possibilities in the prominence given by Homer to 
Aegisthus. 
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is very similar to lines 421-2 of Seneca’s Agamemnon, where 
Eurybates announces the return, 


“ut Pergama omne Dorica cecidit face 
divisa praeda est; maria properantes petunt.” 


Fragment II would belong to the same speech, describing the 
smooth homeward voyage: 


“tum autem lascivom Nerei simum pccus 
ludens ad cantum classem lustratur (choro).” 


This appears in a more elaborate form in Seneca, (lines 449ff). 


“tum qui iacente reciprocus ludit salo 
tumidumque pando transilit dorso mare 
tyrrhenus omni piscis exultat freto 
agitatque gyros et comes lateri adnatat, 
anteire naves laetus et rursus sequi 

nunc prima tangens rostra lascivit chorus, 
millesimam nunc ambit et lustrat ratem.” 


Here Livius’ influence is obvious. Seneca has expanded every- 
thing in Livius’ description except his most lively and expressive 
adjective, “simum,” which he totally omits. 

Fragment V seems to be a solemn thanksgiving for a happy 
home-coming, perhaps sung by the chorus. (It is sometimes as- 
cribed to Accius. ) 


“sollemnitusque adcantitat laudes lubens.” 


In Seneca’s play, (583ff), Clytemnestra gives orders for the 
festival 

“nunc omnes laeta fronte veletur caput 

sacrifica dulces tibia effundat modos 

et nivea magnas victima ante aras cadat.” 


Then follows, in Seneca, the dialogue between Agamemnon and 
Cassandra, in which he urges her to enjoy the festival, while she 
can see in it only a likeness to the ill-fated rejoicing of Troy, and 
in Clytemnestra, only the likeness of her sister Helen. 
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In fragment VI, Agamemnon sits at table, with his wife and 
daughters ; 


“in sedes conlocat se regias: 
Clutemestra iuxtim, tertias natae occupant.” 


The nearest passage to this in Seneca gives a slightly different 
point of view, for there, (875), Cassandra, outside the palace, 
gives her fancied picture of the scene within, with a wealth of 
detail and an irony which seem as foreign to Livius’ simple 
statement as was Seneca’s time to his. We do not know who 
spoke the words in Livius’ play, it may have been a less oratorical 
Cassandra than Seneca’s to whom the details of the home scene 
she pictured would add poignance, for her who had no home, to 
the coming tragedy ; Seneca’s Cassandra has her gaze fixed on the 
hero, to her the daughters would be merely marginal,— she 
mentions no one but the king and his “coniunx fida.”’ 

Fragment VII shows Agamemnon falling, mortally wounded, 


“ipsus se in terram saucius fligit cadens.” 


Here again Livius gives a line tragic in the very compression of 
simplicity which it shows, Seneca’s lines are more of his Cassan- 
dra’s rhetoric, which suggests a combination of melodrama with 
a description of a gladiatorial combat, and should film well. 
Seneca on the whole provides far better film-material than does 
Attic tragedy. 

In fragments VIII, Aegisthus seems to command that 
Electra, — or Cassandra? — be brought to the temple from her 
place of refuge, 


“quin quod parere mea vos maiestas procat, 
(cito) toleratis temploque hanc deducitis.” 


In the later play, Electra had fled to the altar, which she soon 
left in an argument with her mother, offering herself to death. 
Aegisthus commands that she be taken off and imprisoned. Cly- 
temnestra demands that Cassandra be dragged from the altar 
where she has taken refuge, to share Agamemnon’s fate. She 
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also goes willingly. From this then we get no real help in in- 
terpreting Livius’ lines. 

Fragment IV may belong soon after Agamemnon’s arrival, 
when he commands that no one remind Cassandra of the misfor- 
tunes of her country by questioning her about them, 


“nemo haec vostrum ruminetur mulieri.” 


In Seneca’s play, for example, in lines 787-91, and in 800-801, 
Agamemnon shows a like solicitude. 

Fragment III has many possibilities,— it may be a reference 
to the Trojan booty ;——it may be Clytemnestra or some other, 
waking Agamemnon out of his trance of joy at his safe return, 
or it may be a bitter question of Electra to her mother, by the 
body of her father, 


“jamne oculos specie laetavisti optabili ?” 


There is a line (869) in Seneca’s Agamemnon, which one 
would like to think taken from Livius’ play; 


“Vicimus victi Phryges!” 


In the Ino, Livius may have handled material from the lost 
Athdmas of Aeschylus. The fragment from this play, the longest 
fragment that we have, is quoted by Terentianus Maurus and by 
Marius Victorinus because of its metre, the alternate lines of the 
hexameter apparently ending in an iamb instead of a trochee. 
Merry attributes it to Laevius, “with whose style the language 
and versification agree.”’” It seems a trifle dangerous, consider- 
ing the small size of the fragments, to dogmatize about niceties 
of style in Livius. As to the versification, it has been suggested 
that as Livius wrote when vowel quantities were not fully fixed, 
the verse may not have been as elaborate as Terentianus Maurus 
supposd. He ascribes the lines to a hymn to Trivia, probably at 
the outset of the hunt, which Ribbeck disagrees with Merry in 
thinking to have been a real one. 


“set iam purpureo ruras include cothurno, 
balteus et revocet volucres in pectore sinus, 
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pressaque iam gravida crepitent tibi terga pharetra, 
dirige odorisequos ad certa cubilia canes.” 


The first of the unnamed fragments may also be from the Ino, 
from a description of the orgies of the Ausonian maenad whom 
Juno aroused against Ino and Melicertes; 


“floram anculabant Liberi ex carchesiis.” 


The connection of Italy with the story of Ino, and the fact that 
she had a definite place in the Roman cult, and yet was a well 
known figure in Greek mythology, must have made the play a 
peculiarly fitting one for Livius to produce at Rome. 

The Tereus, like the Aegisthus, was named for a villain. The 
story of Procne and Philomel has always been a poets’ theme, 
and the very fact that the Romans had their own version in_ 
which the roles of Procne and Philomel as nightingale and 
swallow are the reverse of the Greek, shows how much a part 
of their literature the tale had become. 

Several of Livius’ plays, and probably more if we had a more 
complete list, must have been of great interest in subject to 
Vergil, and must have helped, for almost two centuries before 
the Aeneid, to prepare a receptive audience for it. The Achilles, 
the Ajax, the Equus Troianus, and the Aegisthus, and the Her- 
miona as well, for its small part in the tragic tale of Andromache, 
all helped establish the Roman feeling for Troy, in the dramatic, 
as the Latin Odyssey did in the epic vein. 

Leo gives the conclusion, which I shall venture to translate; 

“If one may speak of any one man who has given this direc- 
tion (i. e., the following of Greek literary forms) to world- 
literature, it is Livius Andronicus. There was only one literature, 
and he was a Greek by birth. Probably his thoughts were only, 
“how can I bring Greek poetry close to the Romans?” Greek 
drama in Greek would have been only a curiosity to the Roman 
of the Punic war; for the Greek drama in Latin he was ready not 
only to open his ear and heart, but to build it a home.” 


“Nam spirat tragicum satis et feliciter audet.” 








A NEGLECTED ALLY OF THE CLASSICS * 
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To examine college catalogues with a view to finding out what 
courses they offer in a particular field of study, is not an exhil- 
arating pastime, but it affords sometimes interesting and curious 
revelations. The particular revelation to which I venture to call 
your attention today, is briefly this: very few of our more 
prominent eastern colleges offer a systematic and comprehensive 
course in Ancient History. That is to say; a course that is 
named and classified as “History;” that considers the political, 
social, and economic, as well as the cultural aspects of ancient 
civilizations; and that includes in its scope at least some treat- 
ment of the ancient Orient, of the Hellenistic period, and the 
later Roman Empire. Certain replies and objections to these 
statements will occur to you at once. The colleges do offer, 
you will say, many courses in Ancient History, in Greek and 
Roman Life and Civilization, and in Archaeology. The sort of 
course suggested above is already taught in most preparatory 
schools, and has been taken by the majority of students entering 
college. A course of such tremendous scope must necessarily be 
too elementary and superficial in character to be included in a 
college curriculum. These assertions and objections will be dealt 
with presently. In order that the discussion may be as clear and 
definite as possible, let us begin by considering what some of our 
colleges actually do offer in the way of Ancient History. I 
select eight colleges which are near to those here present, near, I 
mean, either in space or relationship, namely Amherst, Bryn 
Mawr, Dartmouth, Mt. Holyoke, Tufts, Vassar, Wellesley and 


1 This paper was read October 21, 1922, before the Western Massachusetts 
section of the New England Classical Association. 
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Williams. In giving their menu of courses, however, these col- 
leges will be designated by the letters of the alphabet. The 
courses are those printed in the catalogues of 1921-1922. 

College A offers no courses in Ancient History under “His- 
tory.” Offers under “Greek” a course in “Greek Civilization,” 
under “Latin” courses in “Roman Society” and “Roman Civili- 
zation.”’ Offers no course in Ancient Oriental History. 

College B lists courses in Greek and Roman history, and in 
Roman religion, government and industry. These courses are 
classified under the heading “Classical Civilization.” No course 
in Ancient Oriental History is offered. 

College C. Here we have almost an embarrassment of riches. 
Under “History” are offered: “History of the Near East,” 
“Greek Religion and Greek Myths,” “Literary Geography of 
Greece and Asia Minor,” “Civilization of the Ancient World.” 
But no general correlating course is given. 

College D is in a very benighted condition. No course in 
Ancient History either general, or of any special period, is 
offered under either “History,” “Latin,” “Greek” or “Bible.” 
A course in “Greek Life’’ appears under “Greek.” 

College E. In this college a course in the Classical Founda- 
tions of Modern Civilization is given in two parts, the first being 
listed under “Latin,” the second under “Greek.” Courses in 
Biblical history and Archaeology are given under “Bible.” This 
‘ college is well supplied with courses, but has no general correla- 
ting course. 

College F almost succeeds in meeting our demand. It offers a 
general course in Ancient History and lists it under “History.” 
But the course as described at least considers neither the Ancient 
Orient, nor the Roman Empire after Augustus. 

College G provides under “History” a course in the “History 
of Rome,” but offers no course in Greek or Oriental History. 
Why this partiality for Rome? 

College H has in its catalogue a general course in Greek and 
Roman History, listing the Greek section under “Greek,” the 
Roman under “History.” Has no course in Oriental History. 
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To sum up. None of these colleges offers the comprehensive 
course described above. Five offer courses in Ancient History 
under other headings than “History.” This is not a trivial ob- 
jection, as I hope later to show. Only one offers a compre- 
hensive course in Ancient Oriental History. One offers no Greek 
History. One offers no Ancient History whatever. 

This failure on the part of the colleges to provide a place for a 
comprehensive course in Ancient History, and to name and 
classify it as such, is of concern, as it seems to the present speaker, 
to those who specialize in the classical languages and archaeol- 
ogy, as well as to the classical historians. In failing to see that 
such a course is provided, the philologists and archaeologists are, 
I believe, neglecting a means of strengthening the position of 
their own subjects. No doubt the three members of the trinity 
of Alterthumswissenschaft, Philology, Archaeology and History, 
are inseparable and equally essential, but in History, the member 
that seems to be neglected, we have, as I believe, a peculiarly 
effective means of securing for all branches of classical study an 
increased interest and understanding on the part of college 
students. 

Before defending this assertion, it is necessary to recur to the 
previously indicated objections to the kind of course that has been 
described as desirable. That it is not generally offered in our 
more important colleges has been demonstrated. Is it true, how- 
ever, that the work of preparatory schools in Ancient History 
makes a general course in the subject in colleges a superfluity ? 

To oppose question to question, what preparation and facilities 
for teaching this subject has the average teacher in the average 
school? In the better class of city high schools and private 
schools it is in many cases being handled with great efficiency by 
highly trained teachers. But the subject is not well taught in a 
very great number of secondary schools. No one who like the 
present speaker has read hundreds of college entrance examina- 
tion papers in Ancient History will dispute this contention. And 
how can we in reason expect a subject to be well taught, when 
the college so often offers inadequate training in it, and when the 
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student so frequently fails to avail himself of such training as is 
offered? The preparation of the teacher of Ancient History 
should involve on the one band a training in Ancient History and 
Modern History, in Government, and the social sciences in gen- 
eral and, on the other, a thorough discipline in Latin and Greek. 
But the average student, specializing in History and Government, 
tends to restrict himself to intensive courses, ultra modern in 
character. He has small Latin and no Greek. He writes a 
thesis, we will say, on “Municipal Reform in Hackensack, N. J.,” 
or the “History of Butter Making in Western Massachusetts” — 
good, useful subjects both of them, no doubt. Then on begin- 
ning his teaching he finds he is expected to teach Ancient Orien- 
tal, Greek and Roman History. Or a classical student whose 
training has been almost exclusively philological, is put in a 
similar position in the secondary school. The latter beginner is 
no doubt in a far better case than the benighted modern, in time 
he will probably win through, for being a classicist he has ac- 
quired the most difficult portion of the necessary preparation. 
But neither teacher has received an ideal training. The teacher 
untrained in methods of study and teaching in Ancient History, 
and out of touch with new developments, discoveries, and ideas 
in this field of study, will teach as he has been taught, falling 
back upon his own experience in the preparatory school, and too 
often perpetuating errors in fact and antiquated theories. The 
situation is complicated and made worse by the fact that some 
widely used texts in Ancient History have been written by men 
who are not scholars in the subject. They are rather specialists 
in Modern History, who have deviated into Ancient History to 
the extent of writing a text for preparatory schools, a text 
necessarily founded on handbooks rather than on the sources, and 
repeating traditional views. The untrained teacher remains at 
the mercy of his texts, and no text is faultless enough to be fol- 
lowed uncritically. 

The illustrative archaeological material, casts, vases, coins, ete. 


2In this respect however the situation is improving and books of this class 
are giving place to the excellent texts of specialists liks Botsford and Breasted. 
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at once so necessary for the efficient presentation of Ancient His- 
tory and intrinsically so interesting, is rarely to be found in 
secondary schools. The libraries of these schools are usually 
small. In view of all these facts, it seems self-evident that the 
student who wishes to specialize in History or classics should be 
offered at least the opportunity to take a general ocurse in Ancient 
History in college, where the instructor is presumably better 
trained, the facilities for study certainly better, and the student 
himself more mature in his reactions and apprehensions. 

There remains an additional reason for including the old gen- 
eral course in Ancient History in the college curriculum, a reason 
more weighty perhaps than any that have been urged. It is be- 
ginning to look as though Ancient History might be driven in 
time to take refuge in the college even as elementary Greek has 
done. As some of you are probably aware, the enemies of the 
study of Antiquity, certain college professors, high school princi- 
pals, teachers, and authorities on that mysterious science “Educa- 
tion,” have extended their attack on the classics to include An- 
cient History. Their proposals range from the total elimination 
of Ancient History from the preparatory school, to its inclusion 
as an optional subject in,very unfair competition with the modern, 
popular, and generally approved courses. One very popular pro- 
posal is that a year should be devoted to a general course in his- 
tory extending from the stone Age to 1700 A. D. How Ancient 
History would fare in this truly comprehensive course may be 
imagined! Another proposal, equally popular perhaps, is that the 
schools should offer a course to be labelled “Social Studies,” a 
wondrous olla podrida of history, government, sociology and eco- 
nomics. Into this stew some portions of Ancient History, bleed- 
ing fragments, as it were, carved from the living body of the sub- 
ject, might find their way. I refer you to the files of the Histori- 
cal Outlook from 1918 on. 

That these modern philistines will-succeed in entirely expelling 
Ancient History from the preparatory schools, I do not believe. 
The better class of private schools at any rate will probably con- 
tinue the study. But the number of students entering college who 
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have had any training in the subject is likely to be greatly dimin- 
ished in the not very distant future. To the colleges will be offer- 
ed therefore at once the opportunity and the duty of making good 
a deficiency in the preparatory school curriculum. 

If it has been shown that such a course is needed in the college, 
then the objection that it is too vast in scope, is to a certain ex- 
tent disposed of. An acquaintance with only the main facts of 
Ancient History, is surely better than almost complete ignorance 
of many of the most important epochs of the Ancient Past — 
epochs such as the Hellenistic period and the later Roman empire, 
on which the classical authors usually read, throw little light. 
But even if we begin our course with the Palaeolithic Period and 
extend it to the fifth century A. D., much can be accomplished 
and much learned in a three hour course by an average college 
class. That at least is the experience of the present speaker. It 
is perhaps an impertinence to suggest that it is largely a matter 
of selection and emphasis, of suppressing much of the political 
and more of the narrative and military history, and thus securing 
room for a more intensive study of the social, economic and par- 
ticularly the cultural history. There will be little time for at- 
tention to personalities or to picturesque incidents. The course 
in general will have to be directed toward securing the more ma- 
ture, rather than the naive of interest. And this is an addi- 
tional reason for giving it in college. 

It s not necessary, however, for the course to become a barren 
outline, a fleshiess skeleton. Place can be made from time to 
time for those stories in the sources which whether true or not, 
reveal the depths of ancient psychology, or voice with peculiar 
power some universal experience of life. Certain personalities 
are so tremendous that the analysis of their characters, motives 
and achievements is an exercise in world history — a particularly 
important exercise since Mr. H. G. Wells has made his influential 
contributions to the misunderstandings that obscure the figures 
of Alexander and Caesar. The most austere anti-militarists will 
hardly feel inclined entirely to ignore the incidents of the Persian 
and Punic wars. As to politics, while the older histories un- 
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doubtedly emphasized it too much, we have perhaps gone to the 
other extreme and tend to forget that the dweller in the ancient 
city state was first of all a political animal, and that even the 
average Greek, for all his aesthetic endowment, probably prided 
himself more upon the achievements of his city in politics and 
war than in any other fields. Ignorance of ancient political his- 
tory is bound to be a fruitful cause for the misunderstanding of 
ancient texts. It is well then in a course of this character occa- 
sionally to relieve the tension, to dwell at times even in the class 
room upon stories, personalities and details, leaving the student 
to find his way unaided through some of the assigned reading. 
Flesh may be added to the skeleton, color light and shade to the 
outline, by readings in translation from the sources, and by the 
constant use of every form of illustrative material: antiques or 
reproductions, plates, photographs and lantern slides. In deal- 
ing with the sources it is better in my opinion, to assign exten- 
sive readings in the most important and interesting, rather than 
to attempt to give scraps of all the chief sources. It is unfort- 
unate that the latter practice is followed in all of our “source 
books.’”’ As to illustrative material, the appeal to vision as a 
stimulus to the imagination, ought to be peculiarly effective in 
an age of moving pictures. 

The objections having been, as I hope, disposed of, it is time 
to proceed to a more positive defence of the assertion which was 
made at the beginning of this paper, and which is indeed its 
central theme, that in the general course in Ancient History, we 
have a peculiarly effective means of promoting interest in, and 
understanding of, the other branches of classical study. This 
defence will be based on the theses (a) a course of broad scope 
will command attention because of the present revived interest 
in universal history; * (b) through such a course the continuity 
of history, the evolution of civilization, the influence of the An- 
cient Orient upon the classical civilization, and of the latter upon 
the modern world, can be most clearly demonstrated; and (c) 


31 suggest for the name of such a course “The Ancient History of the 
Mediterranean Lands.” 
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the general course is needed as forming a preparation for, and a 
link between, the more intensive, or if you please, more scholarly 
courses in Ancient History, Archaelogy, Latin and Greek. 

The first point as the least important, merits but brief con- 
sideration. There is an interesting popular reaction at present 
against the academic tendency toward specialization and the split- 
ting of subjects into many intensive courses. Since the publi- 
cation of Mr. Wells’ Outlines other “Outlines” of history have 
appeared, and they have been followed by an “Outline of Science.” 
Certainly there is no reason to condemn the student who feels 
that he can afford neither to be wholly ignorant of a subject, nor 
yet to specialize in it. The student who is thus led to take, as 
it were, a bird’s eye view of Ancient History, sometimes surprises 
in himself an unexpected interest in antiquity and is led to take 
other courses in Ancient History, Classics and Archaeology. This 
at least has happened in my experience. 

As to point (b), it is perhaps not too much to say that classical 
study will survive in the future, if it survives at all, chiefly through 
the interest in origins, the evolutionary philosophy, the historical 
view of the world — using the word “historical” in its broadest 
sense. The world whether rightly or wrongly turns a deaf ear 
to the classical apologist who talks of “formal discipline.” When 
we with perfect justice defend the retention of the classics on the 
ground of their literary beauty, the world replies that the number 
of our students who appreciate this beauty to the extent of read- 
ing Latin and Greek for pleasure, is negligible. This argument 
ignores of course the fact that he who has, albeit with difficulty, 
read a masterpiece in its original language, has acquired, if he 
is endowed with the ordinary amount of memory and imagina- 
tion, a possession for life. Be that as it may, our opponents con- 
sider this argument unanswerable. But we occupy an impreg- 
nable position when we contend that our present life, our art, in- 
stitutions, literature, thought, philosophy and religion are shot 
through and through with ancient, especially classical, influences, 
that to understand this present we must understand the remote 
past, and that understanding must be based on a knowledge of 
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Ancient History, Languages, Literature and Art. Our students 
have heard all this with their ears, but do they understand it 
with their minds and believe it in their hearts? I know of no 
more efficient method of creating in them this understanding and 
belief than by giving them a course in which the whole story is 
told, the lines of evolution traced from beginning to end. 

Let us examine this point in some of its details. Our course 
would include a treatment of the Ancient Orient, the Hellenistic 
Period and the later Roman Empire. These are the epochs with 
which the average student is least familiar, and yet as the periods 
of origins, of transmission and of conservation, they are the ones 
which the student of the evolution of civilization needs to under- 
stand. The statement for instance that we have in the Christian 
religion a union of Oriental, Greek and Roman elements can mean 
little to him who knows nothing of Semitic religions, Hellenistic 
mystery cults and philosophies, and Roman imperial organiza- 
tion. Or, to take another illustration, that period which is most 
familiar perhaps, the Age of Caesar and Augustus, remains a 
brilliant torso, unless we know something not only of its pro- 
found effects upon the cultural and political life of the later 
Roman, the Mediaeval and Modern worlds, but also of the An- 
cient, Oriental, and Hellenistic sources on which it drew. For 
it is becoming clearer every day that the Alexandrian influence 
on the literature was but one current in a great stream, and that 
Augustus in his administration borrowed much from the Ptole- 
mies, who in their turn had borrowed from the Pharaohs. 

Finally, it was asserted above that a general course in Ancient 
‘History would serve the other courses in Alterthumswissenschaft 
as background, preparation, and bond of union. In other words 
it would help to break down the “water-tight compartments,” and 
to fuse related studies into that whole which is so much more than 
the sum of all its parts. Let us for illustration fall back again 
upon our familiar Augustan period. An instructor is engaged, 
say, in teaching Horace. If, as generally is the case, his students 
have had no recent or adequate training in Roman history, the 
instructor is compelled to become a sort of juggler, teaching syn- 
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tax, prosody, literary history and appreciation with one hand as 
it were, and political and social history with¢he other. Suppose 
such an instructor blest with a student who has studied, or is 
studying, that wonderful work of reorganization which has few 
parallels in history, and which certainly gives Augustus a valid 
title to his fame. Such a student (assuming that he has the 
average amount of intelligence) has learned the significance of 
those titles and offices from which Augustus derived his author- 
ity, and which link his name with the tribunes and generals of the 
Roman republic on the one hand, and with the kings of Europe 
and the first president of the United States on the other. Our 
student is shown in his course in history, or in Latin, a bronze 
coin of Augustus. To him this. humble and not particularly 
beautiful bit of metal is charged with interest, pregnant with 
meaning. The mysterious abbreviations: IMP., TR. P., P.P., 
are not mysterious to him, he sees in them Augustus the military 
hero, the guardian of frontiers, the providence of Rome and 
Italy, the defender of popular rights. He reads Horace, Bk. I, 
Ode 2, and encounters the line 


“Hic ames dici Pater atque Princeps.” 


The words “pater,” “princeps,” become luminous to him and their 
light irradiates the verse. For in them all the rays of interest, 
the historical, archaeological and literary converge. 

Doubtless a knowledge of the literature is as necessary for a 
complete understanding of the history, as a knowledge of the his- 
tory for the understanding of the literature. It is fortunately not 
necessary to oppose things which by their nature are inseparable. 
That, however, a course in Ancient History serves better as a 
preparation for courses in the language and literature than vice 
versa is maintained on the pedagogical ground that the study of 
the general should precede that of the particular, of the more fa- 
miliar and obviously interesting, that of the more technical and 
abstruse. As to the other branch of.our science, Archaeology, 
the teacher of that subject, constantly oppressed as he is by his 
students’ ignorance of the elementary facts of Ancient History, 
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will not be likely to question the value of history as a preparation 
for his own science. Consider for instance the difficulty of pre- 
senting the subject of Greek coins to a class ignorant of Greek 
history and historical geography. For these reasons it is es- 
pecially desirable that our course should be offered as primarily 
designed for Freshmen and Sophomores. 

If what has been said appeals to you as true, then you will 
agree that a general course in Ancient History is needed in col- 
lege curricula as an ally of the classics. And, as I hinted above, 
it will be a more efficient ally, it it be named “History” (rather 
than say “Classical Civilization”), and printed in the catalogues 
under the caption of “History.” This will prove good strategy, 
even when the teachers belong to the Greek and Latin faculties. 
Mr. H. G. Wells remarked some time ago that the defence of 
the classics by the Classicists reminded him of the cries of the 
silversmith Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen in the streets of 
Ephesus. This opinion however unjust is, as we know, wide- 
spread, and is held by many students in college. It is well then 
that the Classics should have allies who are not ostensibly en- 
rolled in the classical camp. The teacher of Ancient History 
in college is of course a classicist, but he is not generally so 
classified in the student mind. His enthusiasm for Greek will 
certainly appear while he is teaching Greek history. This en- 
thusiasm in him will not seem to his students a matter of course, 
but will be regarded as at least an interesting eccentricity. Even- 
tually some of his students will begin to suspect there is something 
in Greek after all. 

It is impossible in a discussion of this kind to avoid the in- 
troduction of the personal note. Having introduced it several 
times, I may as well fill up the measure of my sins, and make 
a personal confession. Like most specialists in Ancient History, 
I entered the temple of Alterthumswissenschaft through the philo- 
logical gate. I had studied Latin and Greek for years before 
I began to give serious attention to Ancient History. It was es- 
pecially through this study that my studies in literature and arch- 
aeology were synthesized and gained thereby an interest and a 
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significance they had never possessed before. How typical my 
case may be I can not say, but it is certainly not isolated. 

Mark Twain once remarked, “I may be prejudiced in favor 
of my subject, I should be ashamed of myself if I were not.” 
The present speaker is doubtless similarly prejudiced, and it may 
be that his prejudice leads him to exaggerate at once the value 
of his subject as an aid to the other branches of the classics, and 
the tendency of classicists to neglect this assistance. But the 
college catalogues do seem to indicate that Ancient History 
occupies in the classical trinity a position analogous to that held 
not so very long ago by Archaeology. You remember how till 
comparatively recent times students of classical literature and 
history tended to lay a disproportionate emphasis upon the philo- 
logical aspect of their subjects, and upon philological methods. 
Thus the historians, and writers of classical dictionaries (in 
England and America at least) pinned their faith on the written 
word, gave more space in their pages even to second rate authors 
than to the statesmen, scientists and artists of the past, and failed 
for a while to draw to the full upon the rich deposit the Arch- 
aeologists, particularly the Germans, had made in the classical 
bank. The wonderful discoveries of the later nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, brought Archaeology well to the fore; few, if any, 
modern classicists neglect this aspect of their subject. Now no 
branch of Alterthumswissenschaft has been more thoroughly 
revolutionized by archaeological exploration than history. At 
the moment when a new attitude toward history is developing, 
when we are bringing to bear on the past a new type of cur- 
iosity, comes the man with the spade with his revelations of un- 
known cultures, his disclosures of entire precincts and cities, 
his wealth of new documents in the forms of inscriptions and 
papyri. The desire to probe more deeply into the economic 
and social life of the ordinary man of the past, to evaluate more 
completely the culture of the past through an intimate acquaint- 
ance with its minor arts, to trace the subtle interplay between 
peoples of influences in the realms of belief and thought and art, 
to write a more concrete and picturesque history — these desires 
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have found in the new material a means of gratification. There 
is reason to believe that just as there was in the past a failure on 
the part of some of our classical predecessors to recognize the 
full import to themselves of the new archaeology, so there is to- 
day an incomplete recognition of the value as an ally to the 
classics of this offspring of the modern spirit and archaeology, 
the new Ancient History. 








“LEARN A WORD EVERY DAY” 





By Linwian B. LAWLER 
University of Iowa 





The Newspaper Enterprise Association, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
recently issued to newspapers a series of ninety-three small articles 
under the caption, “Learn a Word Every Day,” in each of which 
appeared the pronunciation, meaning, and derivation of an Eng- 
lish word, together with an example of its use in a sentence. 

Of the 93 words, 53, or 56.9%, are listed in the series as being 
of Latin origin. These are: 


acumen garrulity perturb 
agenda impecunious plausible 
altruism incalculable — precarious 
ambiguous indefatigability puerile 
atrocity insipid pulchritude 
avarice introspection pusillanimity 
bibulous languid rapport 
celibate lucubration recalcitrant 
condign mattoid renegade 
conglomerate modicum reprisal 
crepuscular moribund sacrosanct 
cull mundane simulacrum 
debilitate naive stipend 
dirigible obeisance stultify 
facsimile obvious succumb 
ferrous parvenu tentative 
flux perpetuate turpitude 
futile ubiquity 


Besides these, there are 5 words listed as of French origin, and 
1 as of Spanish origin, which are really ultimately of Latin origin. 
These are: 


incommunicado (Sp.) chivalrous rapprochement 
aplomb malfeasance taunt 


This brings the number of words definitely from Latin to 59, 
or 63.4% of the total. 
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One word is of Welsh (Celtic) origin, but has come into Eng- 
lish in its Latin form. The word is Cambrian. 

Of the 93 words, 19, or 20.4%, are listed as of Greek origin. 
These are: 


acoustics eccentric moron 

antidote eczema mycologist 

aphorism episode ornithorhynchus 

cosmetician esoteric paradox 

crises hegemony philander 

decalogue heterogeneous pseudo 
hypothesis 


There are attributed to Latin 3 other words really of Greek ori- 
gin; to French, 1; and to Old English, 1. These are: 


Bosporus coupon (Fr.) 
exotic 
ironic dais (Old Eng.) 


The total number of words derived from Greek is then 24, or 
25.8% of the 93. 

Only 2 words, or 2.1% of the whole, are undoubtedly of Ger- 
manic origin. These are: 


filibuster hale (verb) 


The non-Indo-European languages make a similarly small.show- 
ing — 2 words, 2.1%. These are: 
bizarre (prob. Basque) caliph (Arabic) 


Of these, however, caliph entered English through mediaeval 
Latin. 

The remaining 5 words, 5.3%, are of uncertain ultimate origin, 
but their root words, with one exeeption, appear in Late Latin. 
These are: 


badinage (Listed as French) 

blatant (Listed as uncertain; coined by Spenser, and applied 
by him to Cerberus and the Chimera; not found in 
Late Latin, but Oxford Dictionary compares Latin bla- 
tire) 

harangue (Listed as French; ultimate origin may be Germanic) 

sabotage (Listed as French) 

verve (Listed as French; ultimate origin perhaps Latin) 
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Summary 
Latin 59 words 63.4% + 
Greek 24 258 + 
Total Classical 83 words 89.2% + 
Germanic 2 2.1+ 
Non-Indo-Eur., 2 2.1+ 
Celtic 1 1.0+ 
Uncertain 5 5.3+ 
93 99.7% 


This overwhelmingly large percentage of words of classical 
derivation is exceedinly interesting, especially in view of the 
fact that the sentences illustrating the words are with few excep- 
tions of such a nature as to lead one to believe that they might 
have been taken from magazine and newspaper discussions of 
current events. E. g., “Recent senatorial tariff discussion has 
degenerated from mere badinage into downright abuse”; “In re- 
cent international discussions in Europe the Cambrian statecraft 
of Mr. Lloyd George has proved too much for the Gallic impetuos- 
ity of M. Poincare;” “That Labor and Capital can work most ef- 
fectively as partners is an aphorism which it pays both sides to 
every strike to bear in mind.” 
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SUSAN PAXSON 


By R. C. CRAVEN 
Omaha 


B. A., State University of Iowa, 1891 
M. A., State University of Iowa, 1903 
Instructor in Latin, Central High, Omaha, 1897-1916 
Head, Department of Ancient Languages, Central High, Omaha, 1916-1922 


‘*Vita enim mortuorum in memoria vivorum posita est’’—Cicero. 


On the program of the meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South, held in Omaha, 1918, was the 
following feature: 

“Friday, 2 p.m., Auditorium Central High, A Latin Play— 
‘Roma Non Delenda Est,’ written by Susan Paxson. The play 
will be presented by the students of Central High under the 
direction of Miss Paxson.”’ 

The time was at hand. An audience, consisting of hundreds 
of people capable of following a play in Latin and competent to 
judge of its merits, was assembled. The play progressed. The 
interest was intense as the pupils rolled out the high-sounding, 
familiar, and well-beloved phrases of Cicero, while the unmis- 
takable skill of the author impressed itself more deeply upon the 
listeners. At the close when, after repeated and insistent calls, 
she came before them, a big boy on either hand, the people rose 
as one man to do her honor. It was a proud moment and unfor- 
getable, one of those rare occasions when merit receives its meed. 

Miss Paxson was a pioneer in the field of Latin plays. Her 
“Two Latin Plays for High School Students,” published in 1911, 
have been given in many high schools, east and west. Two other 
plays, “The School Girl’s Dream” and “Roma Non Delenda Est,” 
whose publication had been delayed by the war, were about to 
come out at the time of her death. 

But the writing of Latin plays was merely incidental to her 
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life work. The work of the true teacher is like the iceberg. It 
moves along, one-tenth showing and nine-tenths submerged. Miss 
Paxson’s work was like that. People did not see it. It could not 
be put on exhibition. The reward was in the doing, and she 
asked for no other. However, that is not to say we were without 
evidences that it was going on. She counted as among her 
choicest treasures the many letters from young men and women 
at college, eager to lay their trophies at her feet, and to say, “I 
owe this to you.” A freshman high school boy gave this advice 
to his chum who was in despair over his Latin, “You'd better get 
into Miss Paxson’s class next term. She makes you pass and you 
get so you like it.” Much could be said, and truly, of her scien- 
tific method, her accurate scholarship, her untiring industry, her 
true nobility, and her kindness never failing. But could there be 
anything more illuminating than the words of that lad? 

For those who would know more in detail of her methods and 
feel the inspiration of her zeal there is a most valuable paper, 
“Hints For The Latin Teacher,” which she read before the Clas- 
sical Association and which was reprinted from the Classical 
Journal, November, 1912. She recognized the fact that Latin 
is a hard subject for the average student, but she loved it and 
never faltered in her loyalty to it. She held Latin high, and worth 
pursuing, worthy of highest effort, grinding effort if need be, to 
gain the end. But for her pupils, given the necessary intelligence 
quotient, the effort was not grinding, the yoke was never too 
heavy. She did not hammer on cold iron. She created an inter- 
est in her subject. How? She may have had a thousand devices. 
But it was not that. She might try to give you her formula. 
Neither was it that. It was the magic of her own personality, 
and that she did not get from the books. Neither can it be bought 
with gold. The price of it is above rubies. She was a light shin- 
ing in the darkness to many a benighted youth. She was the fire 
that kindled the flame of ambition in many another. 

The Senior class of ’22 dedicated the class Annual to her with 
the following dedicatory poem: 


Her soul brim-ful of service, and her heart 
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Aflame with great desire to haste the march 
Of knowledge, ever slow, but forward still ; 
Her tireless devotion to her work; 

Her self denial to complete her task 

Of lending aid to slowly slipping feet ; 

Her patience with those fallen by the way; 
And all such saintly human qualities 

Have gladdened saddened hearts, and made true friends 
Whose goodwill she is wont to prize and hold 
With firmer grasp and greater happiness 
Than men who treasure heaps of yellow gold. 


It was a greeting to her on her return from California and 
a farewell for the longer journey she was so soon to take. 

She bequeathed “the sum of $1,000 as the nucleus of a fund, to 
which, it is hoped, additions will be made, to be used for promot- 
ing interest in the study of Latin in Central High.” It was a 
bequest and a benediction. It was her “God bless you” and 
“Carry on” to Central High. 








Rotes 


THE LAST VERSE OF THE /LIAD 


In Hermes, LIII, 330-336, Professor Eduard Meyer holds that 
the original conclusions of /liad and Odyssey have been lost. Pro- 
fessor Bethe in the same volume (pp. 444-446) questions — with 
good reason — his use of the last verse of the Argonautica of Apol- 
lonius as evidence that the Odyssey originally closed with y 296; 
and in this Journal (XIV, 446) Professor Scott has pointed out the 
weakness of his argument that Plato in the Jon, 535 B, regarded the 
Iliou Persis as the work of Homer. There is a third weak inference 
in the eminent historian’s article, one, in fact, which due respect for 
the Homeric use of particles renders quite improbable. 

Professor Meyer is arguing that the rhapsode got his name from 
stitching together two episodes. As illustration he cites Schol. T. on 
2 804: “In some editions we find 

os of y’ apQierov tagov “Exropos 7AGe 8 ’Apalov 

“Apnos Ovydrnp peyaAdntopos dvdpogdvo.o,” 
thus connecting the Aethiopis with the Iliad. “The rhapsode” (con- 
tinues Professor Meyer) “who in reciting brought either his recita- 
tion or the /liad to a close, naturally in place of the two verses just 
quoted said 

ds of y’ dpgierov tagov “Exropos immodapouo, 
and so the verse stands in all our mss. and in our texts. The transi- 
tion to the new episode is purely superficial, but no harsher than in 
countless passages of both epics, e.g., ¥ 1, or perhaps 8 620 ff; and 
that this form of the final verse of the Iliad in our texts is secondary, 
and the subjoining of the [reference to the] Amazon is the original, is 
shown by its form [7AGe 8’ ’Apdfov], which for such a transition is 
stereotyped (cf., e.g.,1 1,M 1,€1,71,v 185).” 

Let us examine in the light of Homeric usage the closeness of the 
parallel between the “urspriinglich” close of the Jliad, according to_ 
Professor Meyer, and some of the “countless other passages,” in- 
cluding all those cited in the lines above which I have italicized. 

(1) With the aid of Schmidt and others we turn to the 7AGe d€ 
passages ; there is never a single one following of ye, or the like, but 
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commonly pév, or at least 8¢, precedes. It is not worth while to cite 
the evidence since the crux of the matter lies in of ye. 
(2) But first let us examine the passages on which Professor Meyer 


relies ; in © 1 the transition is pév . . . avrdp; 8 620, pe .. . 8€; 11 
peyv...atrdp; M 1, 6 pe... of 3€; € 1, pe... adrdp; 7 1, 
pev ... 8€; v 185, of pay... 6 5é. There is never a ye . . . 8€ in 


the whole number. 

(3) Let us therefore with the aid of Ebeling look at the behavior 
of of ye and the like in Homer. The passages are too numerous for 
citation. We will give a few which represent the common usage, and 
then some in which there is an apparent exception: 

(a) When the pronoun is used with ye a strongly contrasting idea 
does not immediately follow ; the usual custom is to continue the same 
subject (naturally, since the particle focuses our attention on the 
word with which it is used): A 304, 531 (=v 439), A 250, 536, A 
136, P 394, X 90. 

(b) In a few cases the same subject is continued in sense, although 
the grammatical case may change: P 523, 735. 

(c) Rarely, too, oi 8€ may follow in the sense of “the latter,” refer- 
ring to an idea at the end of the clause with of ye, or the like: B 207, 

ds 6 ye xowpavéwy Siere otparov oi 8’ ayopnvde, 
where oi 8€ picks up orparov. 
M 277 f. ds ro ye tpoBoavre paynv Stpvov ’Ayawr. 
tov 8’, xrA., 
where the pronoun with 8¢ takes up the last word of the previous 
clause. So possibly Y 493, yet in this verse the 8é-clause is purely 
parenthetical, and the focusing power of ye retains all its force. 

(d) Finally there are a very few cases in which a contrasting sub- 
ject with 8¢ follows 6 ye or the like. Here the exception to the rule is 
only apparent: 

a 26, év0’ 6 y’ érépmero Saiti raphpevos ; of 5é 5) GAAor. 

Here the real contrast with oi 8@ is 6 pév in vs. 22. 

OQ 141, ds of y’ &v vndv aydpe parnp Te Kai vids 
TOAAL mpds GAAHAOs Exea TrEpoerT’ aydpevov. 
*Ipw 8€, «rd. 

Here the contrast has already been made within 25 verses (Q 117, 
abrip éyw Ipidpw peyadnrop: "Ipw épnow). In verses like A 68, 7 ro 6 y’ 
ds eimov kat’ dp’ elero troiar 8’ avéorn, there is no contrast of any im- 
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portance, as is seen by the fact that after a speech we find és égar’ 
or the like, without pév. 

We may conclude from these instances that the transition in 7AGe 
8’ ’Apdfwv is harsher than in the passages cited by Professor Meyer, 
and that in fact a transition of this kind is apparently contrary to 
Homeric usage. The “urspriinglich” close of the Iliad is patch-work 
of the worst kind. And the best argument against its “originality” 
is perhaps not the one from grammar, but, at least for those who 
follow the tragic story of the Trojan champion from Z to Q, Profes- 
sor Scott’s observation (Unity, 217): “The first verse of the poem 
named Achilles the Greek ; the last verse, Hector the Trojan.” 


SAMUEL E. Bassett 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 








Hints for Teachers 


By B. L. ULLMAN 
University of lowa 








[The aim of this department is to furnish teachers of Latin with material 
which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class-room. Teachers 
are requested to send questions about their teaching problems to B. L. Ullman, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be of general inter- 
est will be answered in this department. Others will, as far as possible, be 
answered by mail. Teachers are aiso asked to send to the same address short 
paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, methods, and materials which they 
have found helpful. These will be published if they seem useful to others.] 


Latin for English 

This time three questions. Have you anything to contribute to 
this particular paragraph in the “Hints?” Do teachers care for a 
continuance of this paragraph as a regular feature? If so, what do 
they want discussed ? 


Parallels 
The Nation had a description of the baseball games played for the 


world’s championship: “The growling roar . . . . Why should any- 
one care about war or peace, or the Turks or Thrace . . . when 
the World’s Championship Series is on?” 

This appropriately reminds Miss Sabin of Juvenal’s description of 
the Circus (XI, 197 ff.): “A roar strikes my ear... . If (the fav- 
ored team) were to lose, you would see the city in mourning, just as 
when the consuls were defeated at the battle of Cannae.”’ We should 
remember that the Circus races were to the Romans what baseball is 
to us. 

While speaking of Juvenal, I am reminded of a parallel no longer 
new. In VII, 197-198 he says: 


Si Fortuna volet, fies de rhetore consul ; 
Si volet haec eadem, fiet de consule rhetor. 


Recalling that the rhetor corresponded to a college professor and 
the consul to a president, we note that a college professor became 
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president in the person of Mr. Wilson and a president became a col- 
lege professor in the person of Mr. Taft. 


A newspaper account points out the importance of hills in ancient 
and modern warfare. The fighting about the hilly ground around 
Ypres in the World War is compared with that in the battle between 
Caesar and the Helvetians. 


How to Translate 

Under this title, Mr. A. W. Smalley, of the Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago, III., distributes to his pupils mimeographed copies of 
the following excellent suggestions: 


1. Read the whole of the advance in the Latin trying to get the meaning 
without translating into English. 
2. As you come to it, read the whole of each sentence in the Latin, trying 
to get the meaning without translating into English. 
3. If the meaning is not clear, dig it out as follows: 
Analyse each word as you come to it, in this way: 
(a) Tell part of speech. 
(b) Locate the form. 
(c) Give all the possible uses and meanings. 
4. As a word throws light on what has gone before, re-translate from the 
beginning. 
5. On finishing a sentence, translate it again into good English. 
6. On finishing the advance translate it rapidly into good English. 
7. Read the review in the Latin. If the meaning of any part is not clear, 
translate that part. 
8. Don’t look for a word in the vocabulary till you are sure you cannot 
remember its meaning. 
9. Before you look for a word in the vocabulary, decide what form you will 
find. 
10. Try to reason out the meaning of a word from related Latin or English 
words. 


Thoroughness versus Quantity 

A teacher writes for information on this subject, saying that she 
believes that the former is more important and that “the equivalent 
of four books of Caesar and six orations of Cicero is an impossible 
requirement.” 

There is not a great deal of material available on the subject. It 
is well known that there is a strong movement in favor of reducing 
the required amount of Caesar in the second year. The tendency 
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is to substitute easier reading in the first half of the year. The files 
of the Classical Journal contain some material of interest, notably 
an article by Cheaver Hoyt, Comments upon the Present Latin 
Course for High Schools, Vol. 11, No. 3, pp. 156 ff., and one which 
gives the opinion of a number of Latin teachers in Vol. 7, pp. 263 ff. 
The subject is touched upon in a number of other articles, e. g., Vol. 
10, No. 5, p. 232; Vol. 10, No. 1, pp. 34 ff.; Vol. 13, No. 2, pp. 100- 
101, and in the Classical Weekly, Vol. 3, p. 155. It will be found 
worth while to sead for a copy of the Latin Syllabus for the State of 
New York. One can obtain a free copy of this by writing to the 
University of the State of New York, Albany, New York. 

Undoubtedly a recommendation on this subject will result from 
the Classical Investigation now under way. A large number of 
teachers are now being asked to express their opinions. I am in- 
clined to think that the important question is not the number of 
books to be covered but rather the methods of teaching and the ma- 
terial itself. Once we answer the two latter questions satisfactorily 
the first will easily be adjusted. What we need now is careful experi- 
ments with different types of material. 


College Board Examination Questions 

The College-Entrance Examination Board conducts the entrance 
examinations for a number of colleges which require examinations 
for admission. Examination Questions in Latin and Greek, 1916- 
1920, is published by Ginn & Co., at 80 cents. The questions given 
in 1921 are to be found in the volumes containing the questions for 
all subjects, Examination Questions for June, 1921, 96 cents, and 
Comprehensive Examination Questions for June and September, 
1921, 92 cents, published by the same firm. 


Pronunciation 


Miss Ruth Alice Harvey, of the Liberty, Ind., High School, writes: 


I have found that Freshmen have great difficulty in recognizing the letters 
that are responsible for the sounds which they hear. Consequently they can- 
not pronounce correctly and are timid about trying to do so. This fall I hit 
upon this plan: One day I assign a list of words or a new tense to be learned, 
pronouncing the forms carefully and calling their attention to the long vowels 
of the important syllables. The next day I dictate these words for them to 
write. If a new tense, I dictate principal parts, indicating stems, then the 
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tense. Then I give them the principal parts of a verb like the model they have 
studied and ask them to write the same tense of it. They do so with very 
few mistakes. Then they give them orally with more confidence and with 
great accuracy. 


Riddles 
The following are curious and interesting rather than helpful in 


teaching, such as those previously quoted: 


A monosyllable am I, a reptile I vow; 

Yet cut me in two, I form syllables twain. 

I’m English, I’m Latin, the one and the other, 

And what’s Latin for one half is English for t’other. 
Answer: To-ad. 


The next one was written in honor of the conquest of the Indian 
province of Sindh by Sir Charles Napier in 1843: 


What exclaimed the gallant Napier, 

Proudly flourishing his rapier, 

To the army and the navy 

When he conquered Sindh? 
Answer: Peccavi. 


It is to be remembered that a number of ancient riddles have come 
down to us. Most numerous are those by Symphosius. These have 
been published with Latin text, translation, notes, and answers by 
Elizabeth H. du Bois, The Hundred Riddles of Symphosius, Elm 
Tree Press, Woodstock, Vt., 1912, $3.00. 


Macaronic Poetry 
There seems to be a revival of interest in the macaronic poetry so 


popular in the middle ages. The Latin-English verses in Miss Pax- 
son’s Two Latin Plays have endeared themselves to many pupils. 
Miss Joanna Baker, of Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio., has 
sent in the following Greek-English verses : 


&5w Sdnv sixpence, 
whpay mdrHen rye, 

Spridas Medaivas, 
meweupévas év a pie. 


érel 4 pie HrolxOn, 
Sprides Hptay sing, 
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ovx hv Bpata Hou, 
wapacrnoa ro king? 


Bao.reds jv év re office 
dp.Oujowy rd money; 
Bacitkeaa jv év ro parlor, 

f5ovo’ dprov xai honey. 


Oepdrava évy ro garden, 
xpeHdvvvoa the clothes, 

xaréBn MédXatva Spurs, 
Saxvovoa 5% her nose. 


Questions and Answers 

Will you kindly inform me if books have been published on Spain 
as @ Roman Province and Syria as a Roman Province? Please give, 
if convenient, the author, publisher, and price of the books. 

The two books to which you refer are by the same author, E. S. 
Bouchier, and both are published by B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, Eng- 
land. The titles are Spain under the Roman Empire, 1914, and Syria 
as a Roman Province, 1916. The publisher’s price of each is 7/6. 
The same author has also written the following similar books, like- 
wise published by Blackwell: Life and Letters in Roman Africa, Ox- 
ford, 1913, 3/6; Sardinia in Ancient Times, 1917, 6/-. 








Book Rebiews 


Italy Old and New. By ExizaBeta Haz_eton Haicut. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1922. Pp. X+230. 

In this volume, the author, whose acquaintance as a classical essay- 
ist readers of the Classical Journal and of Art and Archaeology have 
often enjoyed, presents to us sixteen charming pictures of Italy, 
ancient and modern: A Piazza in Rome; Due Cuori, Una Capanna; 
The Joys of an Orario; The Madonna of Pompeii; A Visit to 
Ancient Ostia; Italian Crowds and Their Temper; Tea-drinking in 
Rome; The Aspirations of Italian Women; La Bella Zara; Epic 
Days; Spring in Sicily and the Carrying Off of the Maid; Re-read- 
ing Catullus in Sirmio; The Rome that Horace Knew; Slabsides and 
the Sabine Farm; Ovid in Sulmona; Vergil as a Guide in Italy. 

Many scenes from the life of classical days, with their counter- 
parts from the life of the people of Italy to-day, are vividly sketched ; 
her love for both the old and the new and her sympathy for the 
human element in all times and in all places give unity to the kalei- 
doscopic views that the author rapidly unrolls before her readers, 
while she skilfully weaves archaeological and philological learning 
into the delightful story of her rambles or her reveries. Everywhere 
is the pervading charm of personal touch with the things of which 
she writes. Not the least of the merits of the book is the admirable 
way Dr. Haight has of tying classical allusions to actual scenes — 
notably in “The Rome that Horace Knew” (Chapter XIII), “Re- 
reading Catullus in Sirmio” (XII), and “Vergil as a Guide in Italy” 
(XVI). 

Her imagination rebuilds for the reader the ruins of Ostia and 
repeoples its docks and warehouses with foreign-born laborers and 
home-bred slaves, its wholesale houses and retail shops with the com- 
mercial bourgeoisie of the early empire, its temples with their gods 
and their worshipers, its homes with contented men and happy 
women and children. 

So vivid is Miss Haight’s imagination that it sometimes actually 
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runs away with her, as when, for example, she sits on the “dizzying 
heights” of the della Scala castle at Sirmio and hears the “unearthly 
tread” of a velvet-pawed kitten coming “all the way” through wind- 
ing halls and corridors up the “one hundred forty-six steps” of stone 
and wood by which the visitor ascends from lower court to crenelated 
tower (p. 148)! ' 

The reviewer’s work is never complete without a bit of fault- 
finding, unwelcome as that task may be in the present instance. The 
proof-readers have done their part well. Only a few misprints can 
be discovered: Dalmation for Dalmatian (p. 91); Mediaevale for 
Medievale (p. 124); Friulia for Friuli (p. 210); Troiad for Troad 
(p. 153). Slight errors on the author’s part apparently are: “east- 
ern” for “western” shore (p. 215); “Ercte” (p. 109), which is else- 
where correctly “Hercte” (e.g., p. 119); must for shall (p. 221); 
confusion of you and thou (p. 155); the beata uxor of Horace’s 
second Epistle is not a blessed wife (p. 171) but a rich one (cf. Sat- 
I, 4, 50). The Vatican was certainly not one of Horace’s “Seven 
hills that found favor in the eyes of the gods” (p. 161) ; neither did 
Horace’s eyes ever look upon the clumsy inscription restored in the 
year of our Lord 1894 upon the architrave of the Pantheon. If the 
statement about the Minerva-Victoria of Ostia (p. 52) means that 
Athena “in full panoply of war, but given wings” was a new idea of 
the first or second century A. D. in Italy or even of fourth century 
artists in Greece, the author has strangely forgotten the Athena of 
the west frieze of the Treasury of the Siphnians at Delphi and a 
few vase paintings. We wonder, too, in what sense the poor little 
theatre so charmingly set in its idyllic surroundings at Tusculum 
is “perfect.” The slip of the Villa di Papa Giulia for Papa Guilio 
(p. 221) is an easy one, though the good Pope Julius III might be 
scandalized to find himself a woman! 

But these faults are insignificant; the charm of the book is in the 
graceful blending of the old and the new, in the “links of affection” 
gracefully forged between the old poets and their readers, “which 
join generation to generation in the common bond of culture” (p. 
230), and this charm is enhanced by twenty-six fine illustrations 
from photographs of the author’s own taking. 

W. M. 
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La Légende Socratique et les Sources de Platon. Par EucENrE 
DupréeL. Bruxelles: Editions Robert Sand. London and 
New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 450. $6. 

The good seed sown through the rehabilitation of the Belgian 
seats of learning has already begun to yield a rich harvest in the 
field of classical scholarship. The present volume, by Professor 
Dupréel of the University of Brussels, has lately reached this coun- 
try; and it.is perhaps not too much to say that its arrival is altogether 
likely to create something of a sensation in Platonic circles. 

The view of the author with regard to the sources of the Dialogues 
of Plato runs counter to the traditional belief that the real back- 
ground is Socrates himself and his teachings — a Socrates, it may be, 
more or less glorified and tinted by Platonic coloring, but none the 
less a real Socrates. M. Dupréel analyses, with great care, the whole 
Socratic legend, and succeeds in criticizing away the personality of 
the father of philosophy to a bare minimum. And in his place, he 
would substitute the latter’s life-long foes, the Sophists — even Hip- 
pias, whom Professor Dupréel speaks of as “the first thinker to con- 
ceive the universality and unity of science”; Prodicus, “who, from 
the point of view of ethics, foresaw the synthesis of social sciences” ; 
Protagoras, Gorgias and the rest. Aristophanes himself might well 
grieve to see the pitifully subordinate part played by Socrates in the 
whole drama. 

La Légende Socratique makes pleasant reading throughout and 
the author’s method of argumentation is seductively persuasive. But 
are we, nothwithstanding, to be weaned from the traditional view? 
M. Dupréel confesses that he does not look for many supporters to 
flock to his standard at the outset; and it seems scarcely possible 
that more than a very few “free-lance” Platonic scholars will grant 
ready acceptance to his theories. The crux of the matter lies, natur- 
ally, in the extreme difficulty of proof. If we know little of Socrates 
beyond what Xenophon tells us and what Plato and Aristophanes 
seem to tell us, we have still less knowledge, surely, of the philosophy 
of the pre-Socratic Sophists. 

The book is divided into three sections: (1) Socratic doctrine, in 
which the more important of the Dialogues are discussed, assigned 
to a series of categories in accordance with the nature of the theme. 
The author’s treatment of his subject here is worthy of the highest 
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praise; of particular merit is the illustrative material introduced in 
the form of excerpts from the Dialogues charmingly rendered into 
French. (2) The figure of Socrates—the man himself and his 
teachers ; his disciples; the actors of the Dialogues; the Aristophanic 
caricature. (3) Socratic posterity — the great figures of Xenophon 
and Aristotle; Euclides and the Megarian School; Antisthenes and 
the Cynics; Aristippus and the Cyrenaics. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is summarized in some fifteen pages. 

The volume is provided with an Index which includes, however, 
only proper names and the titles of ancient works. The book appears 
to be free from serious errors of detail; one notices a marked weak- 
ness in respect to the orthography of Anglo-Saxon words occurring 
in the citations; but, after all, we have learned to expect nothing 
else of a work of Continental European origin. 

A. D. FRASER 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


The Founding of the Roman Empire. FRANK Burr Marsu. 
The University of Texas Press, Austin, 1922. Pp. vii+329. 
Professor Marsh’s Founding of the Roman Empire is a study in the 

political history of Rome during the first century B.C. in which he 

traces the gradual collapse of republican government and the estab- 
lishment of the principate of Augustus. Starting with a discussion of 
the problems of imperial administration which confronted the senate 
at the close of the second century B.C. (based on his article in the 
Proceedings of the American Historical Association, 1913), the author 
gives a corresponding analysis of the contemporary military difficul- 
ties, and then traces the careers of Sulla, Pompey, Caesar, and Augus- 
tus, in their relation to the overthrow of the rule of the senatorial 
aristocracy. The main part of the narrative treads familiar ground, 
but the story is well told, with independence of judgment and good 
interpretations of the motives and consequences of political acts. 

However, in his final chapters on the Restoration of the Republic and 

the Transformation of the Principate, Professor Marsh suggests a 

new interpretation of the policy of Augustus based on a careful analy- 

sis of the consular fasti from 30 B.C. to 14 A. D., which is given in 
the Appendix. He holds that Augustus made a sincere attempt to 
allow the old republican institutions to function in freedom in so far 
as part at any rate of the state was concerned, but that the exigencies 
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of imperial government forced him to deprive them of all indepen- 
dence and to subject them to his own authority. After the readjust- 
ment of 23-22 B.C. Augustus abstained from interference with the 
consular elections and the senate’s sphere of administration, with the 
result that the old aristocracy of office regained control of the magis- 
tracies and the senate. After 12 B.C., however, the deaths of the 
male members of his own household and the exile of Tiberius, added 
to the increase in the number of the imperial provinces, forced the 
princeps to draw into his service a continually increasing number of 
the higher nobility. To secure qualified men in whom he had confi- 
dence, Augustus assumed control of the consular elections and after 
2 B.C. reduced the consulship to a semi-annual office. This policy 
robbed the assembly, the magistrates, and the senate of all real inde- 
pendence and converted the dyarchy into an afstocracy. The au- 
thor’s views on two other questions call for notice, as he elaborates 
them in the appendix. Firstly, he holds that Metellus was governor 
of Transalpine, not Cisalpine, Gaul in 59 B.C., and that he did not 
die until after the passing of the Vatinian law which established 
Caesar’s proconsular command. But, apparently, he does not con- 
sider it necessary to show how Cisalpine Gaul was available at that 
time. Secondly, he agrees with Meyer, Caesar’s Monarchie, that 
Caesar’s second term dated from the passing of the lex Licinia in 55, 
overlapping the first term, and thus terminated at some point early in 
50 B.C. There are some minor points in the book, which seem to 
deserve correction. On p. 26 the increase in the number of praetors 
should be put at the close, not at the opening, of the First Punic War. 
It is hardly correct to say that Pompey was at the head of the Sen- 
ate’s forces against Lepidus in 77 B.C. (p. 60). In 43 B.C. Antony, 
Octavius, and Lepidus met on an island of the Rhenus, near Bonno- 
nia, not on an island in the Po, (p. 186). To the list of modern 
works given in the appendix there should be added Th. Abele’s dis- 
sertation, Der rémische Senat unter Augustus. Since Professor 
Marsh has referred in his introduction to my view on the senate’s 
control of the extraordinary imperium after 80 B.C. (cf. Amer. Hist. 
Rev. xxiv, 1918, pp. 1-25), I feel entitled to point out that he seems 
to have misinterpreted my meaning. My contention was merely that 
the senate created, and made appointments to, such commands during 
the period when the tribunician power was restricted (80-70 B.C.), 
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but that with the restoration of this power the control over the extra- 
ordinary imperium was resumed by the comitia. To say that the 
senate made no attempt to use this power against Caesar supports 
rather than destroys my theory, and I find nothing in the writer’s 
own narrative which is not in harmony with my general position. 
Certainly, I never regarded Pompey’s cura annonae of 57 (whether 
involving an imperium or not) as emanating from the senate, as he 
implies. In conclusion, I feel that The Founding of the Roman 
Empire is a very scholarly work, all the more valuable as the only 
detailed study devoted to this particular problem. 


A. E. R. Boax 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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